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Notes of the Week 


We are four thousand numbers old to-day. We 
have been doing this sort of thing, something like 
the Frog Footman, for years and 


Four years—for seventy seven years. 


ony But it is one of the few privileges 

of journalism to be able to renew 

youth without the aid of monkey glands. Or, 

rather, the operation of grafting is performed auto- 

matically from time to time. A torch is passed from 

hand to hand and, with occasionally alarming 
_ flickers, the light goes on. 


So the burden of years does not, as yet, oppress 
us. On November 3rd, 1855, the Saturday Review, 
No. 1, Vol. 1, began, as we do to-day, with a list 
of contents and went on to discuss ‘‘ The Prospects 
of the War ’’—the Crimean War. Next, however, 
came articles on ‘‘ Our Relations with the United 
States’? and ‘‘ Our Newspaper Institutions,’’ of 
which the headings have a perfectly modern sound. 
We do not, any of us in and about Fleet Street, 
write better than our predecessors. We write 
differently. And if ever we need comfort in a 
quivering age, it can be found in the files of any 
long-lived journal; they remind us that a few 
things are eternally true, scarcely any thing really 
new. 


PITMAN’S 


SHORT STORY WRITING AND FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM 


By SYDNEY A. MOSELEY. A guide that the writer, keen to produce saleable short stories and 
Press articles, can read and follow with practical results. 
he knows from experience are really needed by the aspirant. 240 

“A thoroughly useful and practical - in which one may really say that not a word is wasted."—THE TIMES 


ER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER; OR 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., Parker Street, Kingsway, 


So we keep on keeping on and coming out. The 
agony of journalistic birth is no greater than on 
November 3rd, 1855, and, probably, no _ less. 
The agonies of Europe and the world seem 
much greater. They are probably much the 
same. 

** 

The controversy with the Irish Free State has 

gone from bad to worse, and this is so through the 

definite and deliberate action of 

Ireland =r. de Valera. At a moment when 

—. politics are properly in abeyance 

to religion during the Eucharistic 

Congress in Dublin, he has chosen to exclude the 

Governor-General from official participation on the 

ground that he is a representative of the King. So 

he is: but some courtesies are due to official 
representatives and even to Kings. 


Meantime the abolition of the Oath is suspended 
for eighteen months, owing to the action of the 
Scnate; and the payment of the Irish Annuities 
is also suspended. Mr. de Valera still proposes to 
go to Ottawa, but what result he expects to 
achieve there, after this public breach of faith, 
remains obscure. 


The author deals with those things which 
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If the payment of the Irish Annuities had 
become an intolerable burden to the Free State 
Exchequer, proper representations 


she to that effect would have received 
Repudiated sympathetic hearing from the 
Annuities 

Dominions Office, and some 


arrangement for partial postponement and partial 
payment could probably have been arranged with 
the British Treasury. But no such complaint 
appears ever to have been made, and no such 
atmosphere of goodwill created; Mr. de Valera 
simply decided on a direct repudiation. 


No doubt the calculation is that repudiation will 
embarrass Great Britain, by depriving her of a 
source of revenue ; and to some extent that calcula- 
tion is true. But the annuities are simply repay- 
ment of capital advanced to Ireland on account of 
Land Purchase, and the debtor Government will 
hurt its own credit far more than it inconveniences 
the British Treasury by withholding payment. 


All the more will it damage its reputation since, 
even in these difficult days for capital, repudiation 
is a new thing within the British Empire. 
Australia, as all the world knows, was tempted by 
politicians of the Lang school, but resisted and sent 
them to the right-about at the polls; and the con- 
trast is the more vivid when we compare figures 
for Imperial and extra-Imperial loans. 


From 1921-30 London lent Europe £203,000,000 
of which 70 per cent. is in default: during the 
same period the Empire borrowed £543,000,000 of 
old and new capital, every penny of which pays 
interest at due date. The contrast speaks for itself. 


* 


President Hoover’s declaration in favour of a 
cut of 334 per cent. in all land armaments was 
; probably made less with the idea 
Disarmament helping at Lausanne or 

Debts Geneva than of helping the Re- 

publican Party. When you are in 

a mess yourself it is sometimes wise to lecture 

other people; and the suggestion that armaments 

are a cause of the slump at least diverts attention 
from those who said there would be no slump. 


The cry may, however, have some effect among 
the ‘‘hicks ’’—the voters of the vast Middle West. 
They are as ignorant about European politics as 
we are about Chinese; and they care less. At 
present they cannot sell their products, they see 
ruin on all sides, and they know that we owe them 
money. Naturally they want to see payment, and 
the suggestion that disarmament means more em- 
ployment for Europe and more monéy for America 
is probably good politics—there. 


In Europe it is not likely to be so well received. 
Every economist knows that if it were possible to 
pay reparations and war debts in full, the situa- 
tion would be worse rather than better, in America 


as well as Europe; and until this fact is realised 
no sane thinking on the subject is possible at al}, 


That the whole system of reparation payments 
imposed on Germany was an error is now ad. 
mitted by most people. It has done much damage, 
and it is small comfort to those of us who always 
denounced the scheme to know that we are proved 
right by the event. Enlightened French opinion, 
however, is now nearly on all fours with our own, 
and virtually admits the necessity of putting an 
end to reparations. The ‘‘ solde positif ’’ or pay. 
ment to France when the matter is cleaned up is 
asked for more as a sop to national pride than for 
material reasons, and could, perhaps, be settled 
without insuperable difficulty. 


* 
* 


A cut of a third of all land defence forces, would, 
no doubt, relieve France and Italy of some expen. 
diture, but it would make little 


—— difference to Germany, and would 
Employment certainly not cure her economic 


distresses. As to France and 
Italy, it would very possibly aggravate their 
economic problems instead cf alleviating them; 
for from the economic aspect the major cost of an 
army in peace-time is upkeep, and the mainten- 
ance of young conscripts is in effect a form of dole. 


One reason why unemployment is worse in 
Germany than France, for instance, is because 
Germany has fewer men lifted out of the wage 
market by military service than France; and even 
direct expenditure on actual armaments, though 
uneconomic in the reproductive sense—as all de- 


fence is bound to be—is spent mostly on employing 
labour. 


The late Professor Hewins, for example, always 
maintained successfully that the British Navy was 
in effect a form of concealed protection for the iron 
and steel trades in these islands: it increased pro- 
duction with a steady flow of orders, and it steadied 
costs and employment in the difficult but exceed- 
ingly important trade of shipbuilding. After all, 
the chief cost of a battleship is the wage sheet of 
the contractor. 

* 
The American contribution to the disarmament 
question, however, is no doubt well meant; and 
: the same tribute of faint praise 
ats must be given to various European 
suggestions—France has been pat- 
ticularly to the fore in this connec- 
tion—of outlawing various forms of war which are 
considered brutal and barbaric (as no doubt they 
are). The suspension of chemical warfare, of 
various or all forms of aerial bombardment, and 
so on, is proposed as an alternative to general 
cuts on land or sea forces, but here two objections 
occur at once to the practical mind. 
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In the first place, the idea was proposed before 
1914, debated at length in peace and other con- 
ferences—and when 1914 came, all these schemes 
were relegated to the libraries and the international 
lawyers, neither of which were consulted for four 
years and a quarter. Cities were bombed, and 
poison gas was emitted, when it suited the 
aggressor. Is there any reason to suppose that 
human nature has changed, that solemn agree- 
ments will be better kept, or that any offensive 
weapon that promises to be effective will be laid 
aside to rust in the next war? To ask that question 


is to answer it. 


The abolition of the torpedo has just been pro- 
posed in a public letter by Admiral Sir Herbert 
Cot Richmond as the best and, in his 
ing opinion, an entirely effective means 
Backwards for reducing the oe of navies. 
Before the torpedo era, says Sir Herbert, we all 
lived with nice, moderately sized navies that the 
nations concerned could comfortably afford: it is 
the invention and growth of the torpedo and of the 
ships armed with it, both above and below the 
seas, that have led to the huge increase in the size, 
range, and expense of all other ships. Therefore, 
abolish the torpedo. We shall then return to 
economic navies and yet feel no more insecure. 


Coming from a man of Admiral Richmond’s 
technical and professional eminence, this sugges- 
tion arrests attention. But is it necessary to 
restrict the application of the idea to Admiral 
Richmond's sole illustration? Why not abolish 
successively or even simultaneously all the more 
expensive and therefore annoying forms of lethal 
weapons such as heavy guns, tanks, magazine 
rifles, bombing aeroplanes, armoured battleships ? 
Why not have done with powder altogether and go 
back to the days of chivalry and plate armour ? 
And if any nation refused to join in so simple an 
“economy drive,’’ then let all the others get to- 
gether and compel it. Or why not return to bows 
and arrows ? 

ss 

Mr. Harold Macmillan, as one of the construc- 
tive thinkers of the Conservative Party, deserves 
respectful attention when he deals 
with the policy of the future. He 
has recently advocated a form of 
State development with a purpose 
—in other words a plan of direction which will em- 
ploy both capital and labour and increase the 
national wealth. 


Development 
Plan 


On this matter two things at least fall to be said. 
There is too much money and too much labour 
in this, as in many other countries, and any sug- 
gestion that would lead to employing either or 
both is worth examining, if only on general 
principles. 


Nor is there, again on general principles, any 
fundamental objection to State enterprise. The 
whole point is that it should pay; and the real 
distinction between State and private enterprise is 
that, whereas the latter must see its profit within 
a limited period—say, ten years—the State, being 
longer lived than the individual, can take longer 
as well as larger views. 


The weakness of State enterprise has often been 
not that it did things which private enterprise 
could not afford to do, but that it did things which 
private enterprise would not want to do at all, even 
if it had unlimited time and money at its disposal. 
That has to be avoided at all costs, but there should 
be a considerable field for enterprise which is 
sound in the long run, so long as the State adopts 


the proper methods of business to carry the work 
through. 


The trouble is that we cannot trust our State 
planners to fix on objects which would be worth 
doing, not merely for the sake of employment, but 
in order to improve the capital value of the country 
for posterity. And here Mr. Macmillan should be 
more precise in his programme. Let him suggest 
enterprises worth carrying out on a national scale, 
and something might be done, even in these days 
of economy. But to advocate planning in general, 
without a definite plan in view, does not lead far. 


The Parliamentary session proceeds quietly and 
efficiently to its ordered early extinction. The 
Westminster Shadow of Ottawa lies over West- 
and minster, which has for the time 
Ottawa being sunk to a local body, and— 
in the absence of the party leaders at Lausanne 
and Geneva—almost justifies Mr. J. H. Thomas’s 
grotesque description of Britain as a Dominion. 


This session, however, is clearly only an inter- 
lude. When the Autumn comes, and the House of 
Commons reassembles to debate the results of 
Lausanne, Geneva, and Ottawa, this Parliament 
will find itself. Up to the present it has been 
largely composed of Elder Statesmen and 
industrious apprentices, who have been dis- 
couraged from plying their trade of oratory by their 
seniors; but there have already been indications 
that the apprentices intend to assert themselves, 


and this spirit is likely to grow when the House 
resumes. 


* * 
* 

The new Courtauld Institute for the study of 
the history of art is peculiarly fortunate, for thanks 
to the generosity of the donor, it 
is housed in one of the most 
beautiful places in London. No. 
20, Portman Square has long been 
famous as the chief domestic masterpiece of 
Adams, and it is a point of interest—as Lord 
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Lee of Fareham recalled in illustration of the con- 
tinuity of art—that the details of its decoration 
were largely inspired by the Palace of Diocletian 
at Spalato—where are still preserved the notebooks 
and drawings made on the spot by Robert Adam 
when he studied there in 1757. 


* 


The accidental death of Professor Gregory is a 
disaster to geology. No man in that branch of 
science had a larger grasp of fact, 

Professor = 6; made a more intelligent use of 

Gregory that faculty of seeing beyond the 
fact which, as Darwin once remarked, is sometimes 
more important than the fact itself. His work on 
the Great Rift Valley is already a classic, and 
a little pamphlet that he once wrote on the Essex 
Rivers is almost equally striking, on a small scale, 
as a reconstruction of earth history. 


* * 
* 


The French Army of to-day, like Napoleon’s 

Grande Armée, ‘‘ marches on its stomach,’’ and 

the ration question is a matter of 

~ ron ty vital concern to both rank and file. 

A Paris report states that the 

French soldier is distinctly disturbed at the 

prospect of having to eat sardines, lots of sardines, 

in support of a depressed industry. He is alarmed 

at the thought that his soup may be suppressed 
in favour of sardines. 


The French soldier is unthinkable without his 
soup and wine, and he will never allow sardines 
to be anything more than a make-weight. M. 
Chéron, as Under-Secretary of War, made him- 
self popular throughout the Army by issuing a 
cookery book which’ was really practical. In 1917, 
Pétain doubled the ration of wine from ¢ litre to 


1 litre daily, and every poilu declared that 
** pinard ’’ won the war. 


What is a ‘‘ boater?’’ It is announced that 
the Prince of Wales is reviving the fashion in 
head gear so described nowadays 

in the popular Press. Those of us 
who are old enough to have worn 
the straw hat regularly never knew it by that name, 
and why after all these years it should have become 
a ‘‘ boater’’ is a mystery. There is and was 
nothing about this singularly inconvenient head 
covering which is particularly suitable for the 
river. Its edges are apt to break, its shade 
is unsatisfactory, its stiff brim makes it often un- 
comfortable, it is ruined by rain and its crown is 
inclined to break away. We can only hope that the 
straw hat will remain the privilege of certain 
public schools. 


e 
Straw Hat 


Now it is the Bishop of Salisbury who has beep 
falling foul of ‘* the cheap press ’’ as a ‘* menace to 
the nation.’’ If we may be frank, 
this ecclesiastical attitude is not 


Motes 
B only Pharisaic, but silly. We are 


not in love with all that the popular press does . 


and attempts. But it is still far superior to the 
press of most other countries. Its excesses, errors 
cf taste, prejudices and displays of ignorance are 
largely forced upon it by the necessity of finding 
dividends for shareholders—a feat which few of 
our more staid national newspapers have performed 
for quite a long time. The excellence of its 
literary style, its comparative reticence, and its 
essential patriotism are virtues which it has nour. 
ished with increasing success. 


It would be more true to say that the nation was 
a menace to the cheap press. And does the Church 
ot England, with its obscurantist habit of ignoring 
the popular press when not busy in reviling it, 
do any little thing to cure or care for its soul? 
Let the Bishop restudy his gospels. 


It is reported (credibly, as it seems at the moment 
of writing) that the Treasure of Cocos Island has 
been discovered, and Sir Malcolm 

Campbell has, in the columns of 

** The Star,’’ cursed his luck for 
not being there. It is easy to sympathise with a man 
who, after toiling and digging in vain, turned his 
energies to triumphs in motor cars just before his 
former quest was to be rewarded. And not, let 
us hope, in the manner which confounded Long 
John Silver. 


For ourselves, we shall regret the disappearance 
of Cocos Island from the map of Adventure, just 
as we shall regret the loss of the lure of the 
Egypt’s bullion. When these lures are gone, what 
is Romance to seek? The treasure of the Incas, 
the transmutation of metals, the Elixir of Life, 
the disintegration of the Atom—and Truth. There 
is, after all, something to go on with. 


Whatever the defects of the Post Office, the 
Department is to be congratulated on one innova 
tion ; for the first time in history the 

= P.M.G. advantages of a Savings Bank 
vertises count are being advertised in the 
Press. This publicity is particularly timely, im 
view of the microscopic interest that is now being 
paid on deposits by the joint stock banks. It has 
often been said that far more use has would be made 
cf many postal facilities if the general public knew 
of their existence. This advertising of ‘‘ Every- 
body’s Bank,” following on the Department's 
campaign for popularising the telephone—which 
was until quite recently left to private enterprise— 
is certainly a step in the right direction. 
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The Barley Mow 


By George Scott Moncrieff 


HE necessity for a duty upon foreign barley 
44 and the introduction of a quota system of 
protection has been the cause of consider- 
able demand in Scotland. It is an old ground for 
complaint that few Members of Parliament are 
practical agriculturists, with the result that legisla- 
tion and tariffs are introduced that are directly 
detrimental to British farming and that would 
never be passed by men with any knowledge of 
the intricacies of agriculture. The town-dweller, 
realising the depression in the country, seems in- 
variably to jump to the conclusion that the imports 
of foreign wheat are the primary cause. He does 
not realise that English wheat is of an inferior 
quality, and must be mixed with foreign flour to 
make good bread. Still less does he seem to 
realise that for every £100 spent by the British 
housewife only £11 is spent on cereals, while £63 
is spent on meat and dairy and poultry products. 
These, with the infinitely lower production costs 
of prairie-farming, are amply sufficient to render 
home-grown wheat of practically no importance 
to agricultural reform. Livestock and the cereals 
that we can grow on more equal terms with the 
foreigner should be concentrated on. 

The land is considered to be the farmer’s raw 
material. But the land is not enough. Earth 
itself is inadequate for modern farming unless it is 
properly treated: manure, of various sorts, is as 
much the farmer’s raw material as the land. It is 
a typical example of the government’s, and even 
of some of the farmers’, failure to realise this, 
that the imports of Canadian live cattle were 
checked. The farmers of this country are unable 
to breed sufficient stock to supply the demand for 
one of the essential manures, dung, and imports 
of Canadian livestock were welcomed by the more 
far-seeing agriculturists. 

Barley is a cereal of great importance, particu- 
larly grown in Scotland, although the finest 
produced in this country comes from Norfolk. 
From a manure point of view it is doubly import- 
ant: as a dressing for grass no crop is better, 
while the barley offal from the breweries, brewers’ 
gains, is an indispensable cattle food. 


The market for home-grown barley has suffered 


through a number of causes. In the first place, 
much beer is now of an inferior quality, brewed, 
like lager, from maize, instead of barley and hops. 
The complaint that beer is not what it used to be 
is, with the exception of certain particular brands, 
completely justified. Beer brewed of maize lacks 
bite, strength and keeping qualities. In the 
second place, many brewers and whisky dis- 
tillers are going abroad for their barley. 
Certain shipments from California alone are 
excusable. The imports are made principally 
use foreign crops have an earlier season, 
and it has become customary to brew in 
Autumn before the British crop is on the market. 
The brewing of beer from maize causes further 
difficulties for the farmer in that brewers’ grains 


are harder to obtain. It is frequently the case that 
the farmer has to pay more for the brewers’ grains 
than the brewer originally paid for the barley! 
As it is, it is scarcely worth the British farmer’s 
while to grow barley, since the market price for 
the later crop is often too low to allow him any 
profit at all. 

A further plea of the Scottish farmers, and one 
that is bound to meet with considerable opposition 
but that is none the less not without just grounds, 
is for a step towards the equalisation of the duty 
on liquor. 

The proposal that the Scottish farmers are 
primarily considering is for the introduction of a 
Quota System, for barley. In order that the 
brewer or maltster shall not be inconvenienced in 
in his forward buying, the most suitable method 
of applying the quota seems to be by means of 
a minimum percentage for a five year period. The 
opposition in Scotland is a comparatively small 
one, and it is to be hoped that the proposal will 
duly be presented to Parliament and adopted. 


Agriculture and Ottawa 

SIR,—With reference to Mr. Street’s letter in 
your issue of 18th June—it is one of the minor 
tragedies of agriculture that one section of the 
industry should seek advantage over another 
section, i.e., that the livestock and milk section 
should be out to down the cereal grower. All 
branches are complementary. 

Though some land in the South of England 
can winter its cows out, enormous areas require 
straw for cattle which must be housed, and it is 
extremely doubtful whether in the absence of 
water and rainfall, other areas could produce 
cattle economically. 

It is by no means certain that cereal growing 
in this country is really uneconomic at all by 
using new methods, but Parliament by its existing 
heavy tax on arable land and statutory burdens can, 
of course, make this or any other industry artifi- 
cially uneconomic. 

Has not the arable farmer, by throwing his land 
down to grass and milk, made all the trouble in 
the dairying section to-day for those who are not 
producer-retailers, at any rate? 

A mechanised farm could employ more and not 
less labour than before by combining it with the 
feeding of pigs and poultry if these sections were 
given a fair chance, and all cereal growers are 
anxious that this should be done. 

As regards the amenities of the countryside, a 
tractor of the modern type is only working in a 
field a very short time, while the open air milk 
‘** bail’? moved a few yards a day over a lovely 
stretch of grass can hardly be described as a 
thing of beauty, though it may be a joy for ever 
to the gifted author of ‘‘ Farmer’s Glory.’” 

_R. DuDtey.. 
Linkenholt Manor, Andover, 
20th June. 
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S one enters the portals of Broadcasting 
House one is greeted by a large and im- 
pressive inscription in the Latin tongue, 

in the course of which one learns that ‘* hoc 
templum..... gubernatores dedicant.” To 
those whose knowledge of Latin is confined to a 
nodding acquaintance with the phrases so beloved 
of the business man, ‘‘ ad hoc,”’ ‘‘ ex-officio,”’ 
and all the rest of it, this may seem very right 
and proper, but those who remember their youth 
may recall that ‘‘ gubernator ’’ by itself means 
steersman pure and simple, except when 
qualified by some other word, as ‘‘ gubernator 
civitatis,’’ ‘‘gubernator reipublicae.”” The B.B.C. 
either from sheer ignorance or with the jocular 
intention of making a subtle reference to the 
architectural peculiarities of its new home, boldly 
asserts that the Temple of the Arts and Muses is 
dedicated by the steersmen. 

One is tempted to enquire who these steersmen 
may be and whether there is in fact more than 
one. 

The question is very easily answered. The 
B.B.C., by constant misuse of the powers granted 
to it when it became a corporation instead of a 
private company, has developed into an auto- 
cracy. Decisions are made and policies promul- 
gated in its name by one or the other of the steers- 
men with which the majority of the staff—particu- 
larly the Programme staff—profoundly disagree, 
and which display an almost impertinent dis- 
regard for public opinion. The steersmen have- 
locked themselves up in their submarine in Port- 
land Place and disdain even the use of a periscope. 


Various Gondoliers. 

This autocratic attitude towards broadcasting 
has, not unnaturally, spread to every department 
and section of the organisation. The chief of 
every branch is a king by divine right, the director 
of every department is a feudal lord whose villeins 
owe him allegiance, the head of every section is 
unassailable in his own sphere; even the most 
junior office boy rather fancies himself in the 
rdle of a gondolier. 


Unfortunately, however, there is no community 
of interest between these various petty officials 
except the all-embracing one of self-preservation. 
_ The B.B.C. has frequently been attacked in the 
Press and elsewhere on the score of its Sunday 
programme policy. The attack has never been 
pushed home and so the defence has never been 
called upon to reply. What are the facts about 
this unnecessarily vexed question? The B.B.C. 
prides itself, and rightly, on the absence of offen- 
sive or subversive matter from its programmes, 
on any day of the week whatsoever. For this 
policy one must give due credit to the steersman 
who evolved it and who saw to it that it was con- 
scientiously adhered to. 

Nothing is ever broadcast which would make 
the appearance of a loud speaker on the .<ectory 


Coxswains of the B.B.C. 


By “Uncle Columbus ” 


lawn inappropriate. Yet the Sunday programmes 
are so restricted in scope compared with other 
programmes that they have become complete} 
farcical. Meanwhile the British listener twiddles 
his knobs and takes his disgusting pleasures from 
the Continent. 

This ridiculous policy suggests one of two 
things. Either the steersmen are tacitly con. 
fessing that the majority of the items broadcast 
in the weekday programmes are un-Christian, 
subversive, or frankly indecent, or else it is an 
autocratic attempt on their part to dictate to the 
licence holders of these islands how they should 
employ their day of rest. There are still some 
people who believe sincerely and devoutly that 
the Sabbath was made for man: it is becoming 
obvious that it was made for the B.B.C. 

It may be salutary to consider this self-created 
autocracy in another light. During the last few 
years the listening public has been robbed of many 
of its most willing and able servants at Savoy 
Hill. It would be manifestly unfair to mention 
any by name as they are all probably much 
happier in their present obscurity than they were 
when stroking one or other of the wireless crews 
at the mercy of an incompetent coxswain. 


Petty Quarrels. 


Every department of the corporation has been 
affected by these defections—Engineering, Music, 
Productions, Talks, Announcings—and yet the 
victims were, in the vast majority of cases, some 
of the most efficient members of the staff. There 
has never been the slightest suggestion, even on 
the part of the B.B.C., that these people were 
incompetent. Why then are they not there now? 
Has broadcasting improved as a result of their 
departure? Was broadcasting as such even con- 
sidered when their resignations were accepted or 
their dismissals signed? Petty quarrels and dis- 
agreements of this nature are not the concern of 
the listening public, and licence holders should 
feel secure in the knowledge that their enjoyment 
is not ever likely to be curtailed because one or 
other of the steersmen of the B.B.C. takes a dis- 
like to a member of the crew. Let licence holders 
be assured that they have no such assurance. 

There is one point which must be kept in mind. 
In criticising the B.B.C. one is not in any sense 
criticising the system. Without doubt British 
broadcasting is the finest in the world—far better 
than that provided by any country which relies 
on sponsored programmes. Broadcasting in this 
country has reached its high level of efficiency as 
a direct result of the admirable constitution of the 
corporation, which enables it to command the best 
available talent, and in spite of the incompetence 
and lack of imagination displayed by what is 
nothing more nor less than a fortuitous agglomera- 
tion of steersmen. 

‘** Hoc templum gubernatores dedicant.” 

Gubernatores ! 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Should we Repudiate 


YES, By Francis GRIBBLE. 
oY, Vs must,’’ said Mr. J. H. Thomas, the 


other day, ‘‘ if the world is to recover 
confidence and prosperity, get rid for 
all time of War debts.”’ 

Most people in most countries agree with him; 
but our American creditors block the way. The 
American Government refuses even to discuss the 
cancellation of the War Debt, so that the practical 
question for the British Government is: Should 
we be justified in repudiating this obligation? And 
the answer to that question is that we should be 
justified because America has, on three separate 
occasions, in three separate connections, withcuc 
even troubling to put forward the excuse of 
financial embarrassment, repudiated her own 
financial obligations to this country. She has not 
only failed to pay, but has refused to pay, money 
admittedly due to British creditors in connection 
with : 

1. Loans contracted by a number of the South- 
ern States to facilitate the task of reconstruction 
after the Civil War. 

2. Undertakings which she gave when her 
independence was recognised by the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1783. 

38. The Alabama Award. 

‘A number of the State Loans, the story of which 
was lately told in the Saturday Review, may justly 
be regarded as federal obligations. They were 
taised by the so-called ‘‘ carpet baggers,’’—pro- 
visional Governments which the Federal Govern- 
ment imposed upon the conquered Southerners 
after the Civil War. The States, when they 
recovered their liberty, repudiated the loans for 
that reason; but the Federal Government refused, 
and still refuses, to honour the signatures of its 
nominees, or to bring any pressure to bear on the 
defaulters, in spite of the fact that Section 10 of 
Article I of the American Constitution forbids any 
State to pass any law “‘ impairing the obligation 
of contracts.” 

The unsatisfied claims under the violated Treaty 
of Versailles relate to an undertaking then given 
that the confiscated ‘‘ estates, rights and pro- 


perties ’? of colonists who had remained loyal to’ 


the mother country during the War should be 
restored to them, and that no loyalist should 
“suffer any further loss or damage ’”’ as a con- 
sequence of his loyalty. No loyalist was com- 
pensated for his losses. 

In the case of the Alabama Award, Britain, 
through a miscalculation, paid more money to 
American than was required for the purposes for 
which it was ear-marked. The balance ought to 
have been returned. Instead of being returned, it 
Was retained and devoted to purposes to which the 
arbitrators had expressly laid down that it was not 
to be devoted. 

That is the case against America as a defaulting 
debtor. It has often been put, and it has never 
been answered, 


the American Debt ? 


NO, by J. C. JoHNsTone. 


VER since the proclamation of the Hoover 
moratorium it has become _ increasingly 
improbable that Germany will ever again 

resume the payment of Reparations. Great 
Britain, therefore, is faced with the possibility 
that she will henceforth collect nothing on account 
either of Reparations or of War Debts from her 
cx-Allies. But the cessation of these payments will 
leave unimpaired her legal liability to pay America 
£38,000,000 (at par) annually for more than half a 
century. Seeing that she started by being a sub- 
stantial net creditor in respect of War Debts alone, 
not to mention Reparations, many people naturally 
revolt at the idea of her ending up with a new 
debtor liability of these enormous dimensions on 
top of all her other burdens. If, then, America 
insists on her bond what should Britain do? 


Before answering this question it is necessary 
to clear away a certain confusion of thought which 
is apt to obscure the issue. It is often argued that 
we walked open-eyed into the trap by our quixo- 
tic settlement with America in 1923. Any such 
view is wholly fallacious. We might, indeed, 
have negotiated a more favourable settlement, but 
it can now be seen in retrospect that no settlement, 
however favourable, could have absolved us from 
our present dilemma in principle. For whatever 
we had agreed to pay America in discharge of our 
original liability, we should still have found our- 
selves out of pocket to that extent from now on- 
wards. 

If then, it had ever occurred to us to depart from 
our immemorial tradition by repudiating an 
honourable obligation, the time to do it was in 
1923. To-day it is too late unless we would cover 
ourselves with a double ignominy. Are we to 
have it said against us that we honoured our bond 
when we thought it would cost us nothing, but 
that we repudiated it as soon as it proved to be 
inconvenient and onerous ? 


To plead inability to pay would be a manifest 
falsehood. To refuse to pay would be to tincture 
our code of honour with Langism.” If _ this 
country, the central pillar of the modern edifice of 
credit, were to repudiate, the whole structure would 
be irretrievably undermined. 


Nor can we seek refuge in the plea that War 
Debts are a special case. Our solemn contract to 
pay America is just as solemn as any other con- 
tract whatsoever. The case for cancellation on 
grounds of expediency is, in the view of this 
country, unanswerable. We can and shall en- 
deavour to persuade our creditor to agree with us 
on this point.. But no debtor is entitled to plead 
expediency as a right. To take the law into our 
own hand on a matter where our opinion of the 
general advantage is so manifestly in accord with 
our particular interest would be to expose our- 
selves to universal derision, and to invite, not from 
our creditors only, the charge of hypocrisy. 
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66 OOK, Jim,’’ said Mrs. Hemynge, ‘‘ there 
I is the first swallow. He has just come 
back from the South.”’ 


She was always the first to find a snowdrop 
or a primrose, to see a swallow or hear a cuckoo, 
and would set down in her diary each year the dates 
at which the heralds of summer appeared. 


A black spot came shooting from the south with 
the wind, high in the cloud-tumbled sky, straight 
towards them. Above the chimneys it slanted 
downwards and, wheeling swift and smooth as 
thought, swept round the house in ever-narrowing 
circles. Suddenly in its headlong flight it seemed 
so have picked up its bearings, to have sighted 
some familiar landmark. Perfectly balanced in 
its element, air of the air, it straightened out the 
circle and, without swerve or pause, skimmed 
faster than the eye could follow through the 
branches of the plum-tree into the depths of the 
woodshed, grazing the roof-beam. 


‘‘ Jim,’ said Mrs. Hemynge, ‘‘ he must have 
come back to his nest. Come and peep, but we 
must be careful not to scare him, after he has 
flown home all the way from Africa, two thousand 
miles perhaps.” 


Under the big central beam, on the side away 
from the entrance, hung a mud nest, untidy and 
unkempt after its winter desertion, and a swallow 
with a red patch beneath his throat was inspecting 
his home, taking stock, no doubt, of the repairs 
required after his villeggiatura, his head fussily 
cocked on one side. 


Hill, the gardener, knew things about swallows. 


** Bless you, Master Jim,’’ he said in reply to 
a question, ‘‘ them swallows fly terrible fast. They 
fly that fast that they can drive away a great ’awk. 
They peck at ’im, and worrit ’im, and ’e can’t ’it 
back, because they’re so small. When the ’awk 
comes, the other birds just tell the swallows—’tis 
generally Robin Redbreast, because ’e is the pert- 
est of em all—and leave ’em to ’unt ’im away.”’ 


The days passed. More swallows came. Ona 
morning when the air was full of rippling notes 
and the world was dancing like the happiest 
movement of a Mozart sonata, Jim came out from 
the wood into the garden. The peace of the world 
was suddenly broken by a commotion among the 
birds. There was a frightened twittering of the 
tits, a chattering of the chaffinches, and a terrified 
whispering of other birds. 


Just across the lawn from the house, level with 
the top of the poplar which in the twilight took 
on the outline of a demon dog, a big bird hovered, 
hanging in the air head to windward, with quiver- 
ing wings and tail. Ns 

The twittering of the tits in the hedge redoubled. 
Two or three of them flew across a few yards of 
lawn to a weeping elm, where a robin was sitting 
apparently unconcerned. 


Return of the Swallow 


By Jim Hemynge 


The robin flew from the weeping elm and dis. 
appeared in the wood-shed. Almost at once a 
black streak shot from the wood-shed, as Mr, 
Swallow, mindful of the call of ‘ noblesse oblige,” 
flashed out into the sunlight. A minute later, 
though before there had been no more than an 
occasional stray swallow circling black against the 
blue sky, there was a gathering of many swallows 
on the dead branches at the top of the cherry 
tree, their favourite rallying place and observation 
post. 


One of them took the lead—Jim knew it 
was his Mr. Swallow—and skimmed at full speed 
upwards in a wide circle towards the hawk, with 
a crowd of eager followers behind him. Mr, 
Swallow soared high above the hawk and then 
plunged down like an arrow. Though his speed 
baffled the eye, it seemed that he would strike full 
on the big bird’s head. He must have swerved 
ever so slightly, for his body grazed the hawk’s 
head with buffeting wings, and presumably his 
beak pecked viciously somewhere near the enemy's 
eyes as he passed, though the movement was too 
swift to be seen. 


The astonished bird of prey lost his balance, 
dropped a foot or two, and steadied himself with 
a single flap of his powerful wings. But another 
feathered projectile was on him, and another, and 
another, as Mr. Swallow’s followers faithfully 
copied their leader’s manoeuvre. As each swallow 
shot past the hawk, it seemed to loop the loop, 
carrying on the circle of its course, until it had 
regained elevation and was ready to swoop again 
on the enemy. The whirling attack was con 
tinuous, and the hawk was as helpless to defend 
itself against its furious little foes as a man in the 
midst of a cloud of mosquitos. At first it was too 
proud to budge from its place. Sudden pecks and 
buffets might make it lose height for a moment, 
but a stroke of its strong wings sent it back to its 
former position. 


The persistence of the swallows, however, was 
not to be gainsaid. Again and again they returned 
to the charge, angry little balls of feathers, until 
the hawk, stubborn as it was, could endure their 
attacks no longer. Two lazy flaps of its wings, 
made as casually as if it had not even noticed the 
swallows, carried it a hundred yards or so away 
from the Manor House. 


There again it hovered with quivering wings 
and tail, but its fierce little assailants were not 
content. They renewed their attack, until it 
retreated again and again, and were not satisfied 
before they had driven it across three fields out of 
sight. Then they gathered again on the dead 
branches of the cherry-tree, sang a little song of 
victory, and scattered about their lawful occasions. 
Jim saw Mr. Swallow shoot back to the woodshed, 
te resume repairs on his nest. 
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Concerning Cups 
By H. Warner Allen 


OO often horrible concoctions full of windy 
T waters masquerade as Cups, and Cups at 
their best never possess the artistic har- 
mony which the connoisseur demands from wine. 
Ot Champagne and Moselle Cup, Professor 
Saintsbury says— ‘‘ If they are made of good 
wine they are wicked; if of bad, unpardonable.”’ 
(Yet his condemnation is not absolute. Was not 
he himself the inventor of a Cup of which he gave 
the receipt to the readers of the Saturday 
Review?) ‘‘ Instead of soda water,’’ he writes, 
“T used Sparkling Moselle, in the proportion of 
a pint of this to a bottle of Claret, with thick 
slices of pine-apple instead of lemon, and one lump 
of ice as big as a baby’s head.’’ The writer needs 
no excuse for writing about Cups in this paper, 
since Professor Saintsbury’s receipt became known 
to the world as Saturday Review Cup. 

There is a South African wine which lends 
itself ‘to the making of such a Cup, Dry 
Dominion, a sparkling wine which does not try 
to masquerade as Champagne any more than a 
good Vouvray, possesses a natural grape taste which 
blends admirably in a Cup. Champagne Cup, 
as a rule, is a dull and tasteless beverage. If it 
is made with this Dominion wine, it retains a 
real grape flavour and great liveliness. 

Many people will agree with Professor Saints- 
bury that no Cup comes up to Cider-Cup. Cider 
is a drink which offers no resistance to the im- 
proving hand. A dose of sherry, a dash of 
brandy, or preferably Calvados, with lemon and 
borage and as little soda water as you like, 
provides a most refreshing beverage suitable for 
the most delicate of constitutions. 

Borage is a precious ingredient in all Cups| 
and for the rest fruit is essential. Liqueurs 
may be added at discretion. Probably Curacoa 
and Maraschino mix the best, but in point of fact 
their names do not matter and their tastes are 
absorbed in the mixture. 

Cups may be as deceptive as wolves in sheep's 
clothing. I remember a Champagne Cup at 
Oxford, which tasted as innocent as a Navy Rum 
Cocktail, and which had the intoxicating power 
that is expressed in that service in terms of float- 
ing a handspike. A curiously innocent guest who 
had had recently singular luck at cards regarded 
it as a teetotal drink, and absorbed a couple of 
tumblers. At the end of lunch, he was so delighted 
with himself and the world that he sat down to 
display to the world his sleight of hands at cards. 

Let me show you,” he said, affably, ‘‘ how 
[ deal myself a hundred Aces at Bridge.”’ 

He did so. One of the bystanders remarked 
under his breath; ‘‘ My hat! he did that six 
times the other night. I'll never play cards with 
him again.” 

I have often wondered whether that ingenious 
manipulator of cards connected, in after days 
the difficulty he had in gathering a card party 
with that innocuous Champagne Cup. 


Music—and Buy British 
By a Lover of Music 


HE musical season which is now ending 

| has been remarkable in many ways. A 

notable circumstance was the movement to 
prevent the engagement, in this country, of certain 
foreign artists. This was fostered by the musical 
editor of a certain ‘‘ Daily’’ as a journalistic 
‘““stunt’’ in response to the Buy British” 
attitude on the part of Viscountess Snowden who, 
although well-intentioned, was ill-advised enough 
to attempt to bring politics into music. A small 
group of malcontents made this the excuse to in- 
vade the Ministry of Labour with a deputation, 
claiming protection in defiance of the opinion of 
the leading British artists and the majority of the 
music-loving public. 

Grave injustice has been, and is still being, 
done to several Continental musicians whose en- 
gagements have been cancelled as the result of 
this short-sighted policy. This is particularly un- 
fair to the young Russian artists who are making 
their names in this country and elsewhere and 
are at present without a country of their own. 

There are rumours that the London Symphony 
Orchestra is to be reformed; it badly needs fresh 
blood and young, energetic leaders if it is to hold 
its own with other first-class organisations. 

In the early part of the season the London 
String Quartette made a welcome re-appearance 
and Mischa Elman returned to us with his golden 
tone and greatly matured interpretations. Myra 
Hess, considered by many connoisseurs to be the 
greatest woman pianist in the world to-day, gave 
one unforgettable recital prior to being claimed for 
a six months’ tour of America. 

One must not forget to note the recital for two 
pianos given recently by those admirable artists, 
Rae Robertson and Ethel Bartlett. The ensemble 
of this English pair is perfection. They have quite 
lately returned from a series of triumphs in 
America. 

Among the most successful of the young artists 
who have made their London debuts are: Victor 
Babin (considered one of Schnabel’s best pupils), 
Abram Chasins (a remarkably gifted pupil of the 
great Josef Hofmann), Temianka, violinist (of 
Polish origin, born in Scotland), a graduate from 
the Curtis Institute of Philadelphia, and Nina 
Milkin, pianist-composer, a highly gifted young 
girl of thirteen. 

The final grand concert of the season was given 
at the Albert Hall in the presence of the King 
and Queen in aid of the Musicians Benevolent 
Fund, with a galaxy of stars including Kreisler, 
Backhaus, Suggia, Elena Gerhardt and Frederich 
Schorr, who generously gave their services. 

After all the intriguing against foreign artists, 
the fact that Madame Austral was the only British 
star in this constellation has a somewhat ironical 
significance; the moral of which would seem to 
be that if you want to raise a large sum of money 
you have to attract the public by the artists they 
wish to hear. 
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STORY 


Her 


RS. Sarah Timm (lately Gold) and Mrs. 
Martha Ram, sometime rivals in the 
business of midwifery, nursing and 

‘“‘Jaying out’’ for the little group of parishes 
that stands, so to speak, in the far away shadow 
of Market Waldron, had become friendly of late 
years. Middle age has dealt kindly with the feuds 
of salad days. Mr. Timm is in receipt of a small 
annuity, Mrs. Martha Ram has all the work she 
needs, together with trifling grants in aid from 
two daughters, times are comparatively easy for 
both. So the. old-time foes have forgotten 
antagonisms, two backbiters have reached the 
pleasant position of being able to backbite others 
in unlson and complete accord. Side by side 
they can dissect a reputation, and leave every 
aspect of folly or frailty as bare as a currant bush 
ir January. 

From time to time, one will take tea in the 
cottage of the other, and on these occasions it is 
no skimped repast. Tinned salmon, corned beef 
or cold ham, hot buttered toast, cake, jam, shrimp 
or bloater paste, and a very strong brew are 
associated with such festive occasions, and when 
the meal is over, the ladies face one another by the 
fire-side in armchairs. They tell the story either 
of tragic happenings to friends and neighbours, 
of past and current scandals, or of the troubles 
and perplexities that have beset them in the course 
of their useful lives. In this pleasant fashion, 
hours that both look forward to pass into the 
limbo of things regretted. 

One of the lengthy meals, given this time in 
Mrs. Timm’s cottage overlooking the Green from 
the Endway, had wound its slow length along to 
the conclusion that comes with repletion. The 
accustomed seats by the hearth had been taken, 
for Mrs. Timm very properly keeps a fire burning 
throughout the year, and conversation started by 
Mrs. Martha Ram’s frank admission that Mrs. 
Timm wears’ ‘‘ wunnerful well.” 

** There’s a many says it, Martha,”’ said Mrs. 
Timm gratefully, ‘‘ but then I’m a woman what 
ain’t never took libbaties with herself. Eat your 
meals reg’lar an’ don’t miss your sleep, that’s 
my motive (motto).”’ 

‘“*] bin an’ brought up siven,’’? remarked Mrs. 
They’re growin’ 
up, one on ’em merried and one in service, that’s 
Eliza Anne and Magenty Pearl, but there, gels 
ain’t what they were. If I’d give my pore mother 
th’ trouble they’ve give me, she’d ha’ fleed me.”’ 

‘* A merried woman,’’ remarked Mrs. Timm, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ gotter peck o’ troubles along o’ 
child’en, but there, I wouldn’t be a widder if I 
could help it, though I says it as shouldn’t, bein’ 
I bin and buried three afore Timm come along. 
He’s gone into th’ Sheers f’r to see his father 
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what’s ailin’. 

Me pore husban,’’ said Mrs. Martha Ram, 
reminiscently, ‘‘ ailed tremendious. If that worn’t 
one thing, that was another. Wittles dedn’t 
seem to do him no good, they dedn’t stay by him. 


First By S. L. 


He should say if that hadn’t been f’r his beer, 
he ’ouldn’t ha’ lived long as he did.”’ 

‘* Died sudden like,’’ Mrs. Timm reminded 
her. 

Reg’lar sudden,’’ admitted Mrs. Martha 
Ram. ‘‘ Happened o’ influenzy, and that took 
him off afore you could turn round. The doctor 
should ha’ said it was his lungses, but there, they 
don’t reely know. I’m sorry he was took, but 
a sick husban’s a peck o’ trouble.” 

*“ My pore Bill,’? said Mrs. Timm, ‘‘ what | 
merried first, come over bad, very slow, for a long 
time. He never flinched from his appetite down 
to the las’ week o’ his life and then, th’ very 
Sunday afore he died, jest arter he’d took his 
dinner, he sez, sudden like, ‘ Mate, the valves 
must ha’ come right out o’ me heart.’ That had 
him up on his fet, right away.’’ 

** I’ve seed it happen,’’ said Mrs. Martha Ram, 
sagely and reflectively. 

‘He knowed it was the end, time that 
chanced,”’ said Mrs. Timm, mournfully. ‘‘ ‘Sarah’ 
he says, ‘do you goo send for Lizzie Child, and 
I’ll ask she for to lay me out. You ’member she 
laid out her own husban’ beautiful.’ ”’ 

‘“* That worn’t ’zactly perlite,’? commented Mrs. 
Martha Ram, “ being you was his lawful wedded 
wife.” 

** I dedn’t quite like it at fust,’’ admitted Mrs, 
Timm, ‘“‘ but there, I knowed he worn’t long for 
this world, so I humoured him like. He'd bin 
a good husban’ to me, far as that goo. So I no 
more to do but fetched Lizzie Child from up 
street and me Bill says, ‘ Lizzie, I count I’m 
goin’ soon and will you be so kind an’ lay me 
out time I’m took, same as you did your Jim?’ 
An’ Lizzie up an’ sez, ‘ Bill, bein’ you an’ me 
was at school together, I'll come an’ do it f’r ye, 
with pleasure.’ ”’ 

That quieted him,’’ continued Mrs. Timm, 
mournfully, ‘‘ an’ he set up in bed the next three 
or fower days alookin’ at me with his eyes. He 
kep’ all on; reg’lar worrited me. I sez to him, 
‘Bill,’ I sez, ‘you don’t wanter keep all on starin’ 
at me, bein’ you knowed me all these years.’ But 
he couldn’t stop, pore thing.”’ 

‘* They do goo on like that whiles,’’ admitted 
Mrs. Ram. ‘“‘ It’s reg’lar aggravatin.”’ 

‘“ Day afore he was took,’’ continued Mrs. 
Timm, ‘‘ I sez, ‘ Bill, what about your dear sowl? 
I hope you’re a’thinkin’ on’t,’ and he should say, 
‘ That’ll be all right, mate, I reckon the good 
Lord gotter look after that f’r me, bein’ that’s 
Hisn’. And come the Thursday he died and 
Lizzie laid him out beautiful, though I sez it what 
was his wife.”’ 

‘* You worn’t very well pervided for jest then, 
Sarah, I’m afraid,’’ said Mrs. Martha Ram, just 
as though the recital were new and she did not 
know the whole sorrowful history by heart. Such 
is the grace of friendship. 

‘“‘ If that hadn’t been f’r a few Banana child 
ren,’ agreed Mrs. Timm, misnaming a famous 
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Institution, ‘‘ I doubt I couldn’t ha’ lived, least- 
ways, not by the good rights. Reverend Blazer 
ot me fower on ’em, an’ that helped.’’ 

Mrs. Martha Ram, looking round the little 
room as though seeking where she might best 
express her sympathy, caught sight of the ample 
remains of the jam sandwich; they fascinated her. 
Mrs. Timm, who is hospitality itself, recognised 
the needs of the case and checked her piteous tale. 

Undoubtedly jam sandwich has a_ soothing 
effect upon sorrow; Mrs. Timm was distinctly 
brighter when she had brushed the last protruding 
crumbs from their temporary resting place on the 
upper part of her dress. She resumed her story 
in a happier vein. 

‘* That’s licky f’r me,”’ she said, reminiscently, 
‘that afore them Banana children growed up, I 
met me second. We were married siven years 
an’ never a word atween us, except when he was 
in liquor. Saturdays an’ Bank Holidays was his 
times. Saturday mornin’ to Sunday night he 
never took his boots off.’ 

‘* We're none of us perfeck,’? remarked Mrs. 
Martha Ram, by way of consolation. 

‘T managed somehow,”’ continued Mrs. Timm 
reflectively. ‘‘ He gotter bit o’ money settled on 
each o’ th’ both on us, and I know’d that’d keep 
me time he was took. He done it at last—snakes 
an’ rats an’ meece.”’ 

trimmings, they call it,’’ commented 
Mrs. Ram from the ample depths of her knowledge 
and experience. Mrs. Timm nodded. 

“ But there, you don’t know y’r luck in this 
here world,’’ she resumed. ‘‘ A’most afore his 
cawfin was in the ground, Jim Gold come along, 
an’ time he was took, he bin an’ left me these 
here things, pore dear.’’ Satisfaction overcame 
distress as she looked round the heavily furnished 
room. ‘‘ An’ fower others,’’ she added softly, 
the reference being to rooms, “‘ an’ then Timm 
come acrost one Sundy an’ I give him a good 
dinner an’ he ast me.”’ 

“That ain’t many women get fower husban’s 
nowadays,”’ said Mrs. Martha Ram, “I never 
had but the one.” 

Mrs. Timm laughed joyously. ‘‘ Fower times 
I’ve changed me name,’’ she said. ‘‘ It was Biles 
till I married first, and then it was Wiggins, that’s 
two, then time I married agin it was Thomp- 
son, that’s three, and then Gold, an’ now it’s 
Timm. It’s hard luck to be a widder three times, 
but there, the last on ’em did die kind.”’ 

“That’s a somethin’ to be grateful for,’ 
remarked Mrs. Martha Ram, sympathetically. 
“ There’s a many don’t.” 

The little room from which all fresh air was 
rigorously excluded grew increasingly hot and 
stuffy. Both ladies, long surrendered to the 
pleasures of a well-spread table, breathed with 
difficulty. Then Morpheus, descending from 
realms of Shadowland invisible, presumably with 
some reluctance in view of the state of the atmos- 
phere, opened ample arms. The widow of three 
and the widow of one, with just so much reluctance 
as propriety enforced, fell into them. They 
expressed their fall in the usual manner. In peace, 
if not in silence, evening closed in. 


ILMS 
By Mark Forrest. 
The Greeks Had A Word for Them. Directed 
by Lowell Sherman. The Plaza. 


Cossacks of the Don. Directed by Olga Preo- 
braschenckaja. The Forum. 


Cohens and Kellys in Hollywood. Directed 


by John Francis Dillon. The Capitol. 


7 HE Greeks Had A Word For Them,”’’ the 

screen version of the play, which has made 
a great*success in New York, is one of those 
smart and more than slightly vulgar comedies in 
the making of which the Americans excel. This 
particular brand of humour has no exact counter- 
part in this country, and people are usually inclined 
to see everything in it or nothing; there is no 
middle way. Real wit has very little to do with 
this new example at the Plaza, but there are 
plenty of amusing lines, and the director, by 
keeping the pace of the dialogue up, has succeeded 
in making the picture move. . 


Ina Claire, who was so successful in ‘‘Rebound’’ 
and ‘“‘ The Royal Family on Broadway,”’ has a 
part well within the scope of her talents. As the 
chief of three gold-diggers, she is provided with 
many ‘‘ wise-cracks,’’ and her whole-hearted 
appropriation of any man in whom her two com- 
panions are interested has few dull moments. She 


is admirably supported by Joan Blondell and 
Madge Evans. 


The Russian film at the Forum suffers from one 
overwhelming defect—at any rate it did when I 
was asked to see it. It is a silent picture to which 
music has been added, and the difference between 
the two tempos has wrecked whatever unison and 
coherence the film may have originally possessed. 
I suggest to the management that they would be 
well advised to cut out the sound track, and accom- 
pany ‘‘ Cossacks of the Don ’’ with an organ, if 
an orchestra is too expensive a luxury. As it 
stands, the pace is so furious that it is impossible 
to judge the merits of the production. 


** Cohens and Kellys in Hollywood,”’ which has 
gone to the Capitol, is one of the series in which 
George Sidney appears as the Jew and Charlie 
Murray as the Irishman. The invention of the 
scenarists, unfortunately, is running a little low, 
and there aren’t enough good lines or situations 
to go round. A Jew and an Irishman provide as 
good a ground for slapstick comedy as any other, 
but where there is no attempt to bring any subtlety 
to the characterisation, there must be a few un- 
expected twists in the production of the idea. At 
no point in this picture is anything done which has 
not been foreseen, and what laughs there are are 
discounted before they arrive. Hollywood is here 
supposed to be laughing at itself, a plot which is 
going to form the basis of several films in the near 
future; one can only hope that a little more 
ingenuity will be employed in the others. Plenty 
of ridiculous things have happened in the film 
centre and plenty are happening at present, the 
real crux lies in the selection of the material. — 
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THE THEATRE OF THE WEEK By Gilbert Wakefield 


The Secret Woman. By Eden Phillpotts. Duchess. 


ISS Nancy Price, on behalf of the People’s 
National Theatre, has gathered together a 
strong, not to say distinguished, company to enact 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ adaptation of his novel called 
The Secret Woman.”’ And the play itself, 
despite a tendency to wander from the point at 
issue, is emphatically worth seeing. It was 
written, I understand, in 1912, and is one‘of those 
almost highbrow pre-war dramas, in which what at 
that time was regarded in the Censor’s office as 
‘* advanced ’’ morality (meaning thereby honest, 
though not necessarily profound, psychology) was 
substituted for the old traditional respectabilities 
of British Drama. The play was consequently 
refused a licence. 


Not that the Censor probably had any objection 
to the fact that Farmer Anthony Redvers, in addi- 
tion to a stern and dutiful, Old Testamenty wife 
named Ann, had also a ‘‘ secret woman ’’ named 
Salome Westaway. On the contrary, from the 
Censor’s point of view, so far, so good ; for, with- 
out sin, there can be no moralising. Better still, 
when Ann, discovering the existence, though not 
the identity, of her rival, avenged herself and 
punished her unfaithful spouse by pushing him 
over a precipice in such circumstances that every- 
body thought the murder was an accident. Twelve 
months later, Salome, learning the truth about her 
lover’s death, had her counter-vengeance. She 
went straight to the police; with the result that 
Mrs. Redvers was sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude, the jury having, with more leniency than 


logic, found her guilty of nothing worse than 
manslaughter. 


That, very roughly, is the plot; and I doubt if 
the Censor, even in 1912, found it morally objec- 
tionable. It is the author’s moral attitude towards 
his characters which is—or rather, was—subver- 
sive. You may possibly have felt, when reading 
my rough summary of Mr. Phillpotts’ story, that 
the play has neither heroine nor hero. You may 
even have supposed that Mrs. Redvers is its 
heroine, and been shocked that the jury, failing 
to discern the fact, did not do the right thing and 
acquit her altogether. If so, you would be wrong ; 
as a visit to the Duchess Theatre will convince you. 
For the shocking (in 1912) truth is that Farmer 
Redvers is the play’s unsatisfactory hero, and his 
secret woman its entirely satisfactory heroine. Not 
only do they glory in their sin, but the author is 
all the time clearly encouraging the audience, not 
merely to condone, but even to applaud, it. If one 
has a slight contempt for the adulterous farmer 
(which is why I called him an_ unsatisfactory 
hero), it is due to his reluctance to be absolutely 
shameless. If one has any sympathy with Mrs. 
Redvers, if one is pleased on the whole that the 
jury was comparatively merciful, it is simply 
because the author and the actress manage to con- 


vince us that she, too, in her own way, was in loye 
with Anthony. 


So here is a playwright arguing that love can 
be just as beautiful and splendid outside, as 
within, the bonds of holy wedlock ; and then going 
on to urge that, if it is a beautiful and splendid 
thing, then it is also a good thing, and the lovers 
ought not to be ashamed of it or to sacrifice it even 
on the altar of marital duty. And now, perhaps, 
you understand why the play was banned in 1919, 
I cannot conscientiously assert that it is a great 
play. It is poorly constructed, overweighted with 
huge chunks of comedy relief, and only spasmodi- 
cally gripping. There are also one or two purple 
passages of rather embarrassing ‘‘ poetic ’’ utter. 
ance. On the other hand, the author’s sincerity 
makes the whole play interesting, the melodramatic 
incidents are reticently handled, and the principal 
characters have, at any rate, the semblance of 
humanity. They are finely played by Mr. Mal- 
colm Keen, Miss Peggy Ashcroft and Miss Nancy 
Price ; and subsidiary parts are admirably done by 
(among others) Mr. Alfred Clark, Mr. Harold 
French, Mr. Matthew Boulton and—especially— 
by Miss Elizabeth Maude. 


Cornelia Otis Skinner. Haymarket. 

The first half of Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner's 
programme at the Haymarket consists of typical 
“‘ diseuse’’ items. And clever and amusing 
though they were, by the time the interval arrived 
I, personally, had had fully enough of what, to my 
mind, is a monotonous and unsatisfying form of 
entertainment. True, the characters were nicely 
diversified, and Miss Skinner was equally success- 
ful as the middle-aged, but still romantic-hearted, 
wife of a dyspeptic American business-man; as 
a younger and “ snappier ’’ American struggling 
with the French language in a Paris hotel; in 
a Satirical portrait of a silly English lady lecturing 
with magic-lantern slides; and in a sketch called 
‘** Motoring in the '90’s,’’ which served inciden- 
tally to remind us that the typical American of 
1932 is a comparatively recent phenomenon. But, 
for all their semblance of variety, one was con- 
scious that each was Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
and at last began to feel that even a bad play 
badly acted provides more lively entertainment 
than a series of monologues, howsoever well 
written and well done. 


In the second part, we got something with more 
substance to it. This was ‘‘ The Wives of Henry 
VIIL.,”’ in which Miss Skinner—still, of course, in 
monologue—enacted little scenes from the lives of 
Henry’s conveniently dissimilar, six spouses. Into 
each of these she succeeded in introducing a 
dramatic quality which had been lacking in the 
earlier sketches; the stage became imaginatively 
populated with other characters ; and Miss Skinner 
now persuaded us that she was not merely a clever 
monologuist, but an actress. 
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The Parent and the Child 


By Miss M. A. Payne 


HE Home and School Council affiliates a 
I number of important societies and organ- 
isations concerned with the education and 
welfare—physical, mental, social and spiritual— 
of children, adolescents and adults. The coming 
generation depends for its future on the capacity 
of the present generation to make the best of it, 
and on the close co-operation of parents and 
teachers throughout the country. There are three 
million people in the British Isles suffering from 
** mental ’’ disorders which are largely the direct 
result of ignorance and wrong treatment during 
the early years of their lives. 


Many people are to-day asking for a simple 
presentation of the psychology of the child, and 
part of the Council’s work is to mould into 
practical form recent knowledge that will be use- 
ful to parents, teachers, nurses, social workers— 
all, in fact, who have anything to do with children. 
Mothers and fathers are becoming more and more 
anxious to learn how rightly to handle the variety 
of problems that arise in the course of the natural 
development of their children, and so to avoid the 
mistakes of the past. Many are the difficulties 
that parents experience, and the tremendous 
importance of knowing the right thing to do at 
the right moment cannot be over-estimated. 


Understanding the Child 


The Home and School Council stands for Parent 
Education in the recent advances made in under- 
standing the child, for the promotion of Parent 
and Teacher co-operation and the formation of 
parent-teacher associations. It believes that such 
co-operation and mutual understanding is funda- 
mental to the well-being and healthy mental 
development of the child. 


For approximately 25 hours in each week the 
child is developing in the environment of the 
school, and for the remaining 143 hours he is in 
the environment of the home. There can be little 
continuity in his harmonius growth unless parents 
and teachers will co-operate in understanding 
each other’s position. Contradiction between the 
home environment and discipline and those 
afforded by the school is liable to develop in the 
ordinary child a two-sided nature, for he must fit 
into both. The effect on a sensitive child is 
serious. He becomes bewildered and fearful, and 
the benefits of either home or school are then 
greatly limited. 


_ Again, there are many problems that may arise 
in a child’s behaviour which only show themselves 
at school, though the cause of the trouble may be 
something that the child is up against in the home. 
The reverse of this may equally well happen. 
Quite recently a teacher was surprised to learn 
that the pupil of whom he was most proud in 
school gave much trouble in his home, even 


chasing his mother with a knife. Another parent 
asked the teacher how she could cure her boy of 
lying. He had been at the school 5 years, and 
had been made a prefect because he was so upright 
and reliable. Obviously in both these cases 
there was a home situation of misunderstanding 
which could probably have been righted by co- 
operation between teacher and parents, with «4 
mutual understanding of the child’s mind. 


In another case the child was perfect in her 
home, but was never out of hot water at school. 
She could not get on with either children or 
teachers. At home she was the only child, and 
had been made the centre of attention and care. 
With the result that at home she felt satisfied and 
secure, whereas at school she became one ot 
many, had no props and had to stand alone. 
Immediately fear overcame her, causing her to 
appear almost stupid with her lessons, and inferior 
to her playmates. Extra encouragement at school 
and a change of attitude at home eventually over- 


came the problem. 


The Adult Attitude 


Little really is known among the _ general 
public of how the attitude of adults affects the 
growing child, making or marring his whole life, 
future efficiency, stability and happiness. But 
the important thing is that people want to know 


about these things, and are demanding the know- 
ledge. 


A child is a person, neither a pet nor play- 
thing for his parents, nor their possession. lle 
needs to feel secure in their love, but caressing 
may indicate self-centred rather than child- 
centred love. He should be encouraged to do 
things for himself from the first possible moment. 


When all thinking men and women are seeking 
some way of bringing order out of the present 
chaotic state of the world, it is surely a sane effort 
to try to reach those things that cause the con- 
flict and chaos in the mind of the individual. If 
there is fear in the mind of the majority of 
children, there will be hate, which will not be 
limited to any individual within his family or 
school life, but will eventually be reflected in his 
attitude to the whole world. 


This understanding reaches the root cause of 
much of the unhappiness, ill-health, discontent 
and mental conflict existing among mankind, 
the seeds of which are now known not infrequently 
to have been sown in the individual during child- 
hood by ignorant treatment and mishandling. It 
directly affects one of the most important problems 
of the world—that of human relationships—the 
foundations of which are laid for good or evil in 
the mind of the child in home and school. 
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N= NOVELS 


When the: Wicked Man, by Ford Madox Ford. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. . 
Plummer’s Cut, by Basil Maine. Harmsworth. 
7s. 6d. 

Mary’s Neck, by Booth Tarkington. Heinemann. 
Ts. 6d. 

They Winter Abroad, by James Aston. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Dead Men at the Folly. By John Rhode. Collins. 
Ts. 6d. 

The Gilt-edged Mystery. By E. M. Channon. 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 


[ I wrote a novel with its setting in the South 

Seas and pictured for you a beautiful native 
girl with hibiscus flowers in her hair; if I told 
you of her thoughts, her mannerisms, her fashion 
of falling in love; if I told you of her friends and 
their customs, on the whole you would expect me 
to know what I was talking about, so that you 
could say that you had just read a most interest- 
ing book about the South Seas—and that you had 
no idea that life there was quite so glamorous. 
Mr. Ford Madox Ford has written a book about 
a large publishing firm in New York. Joe 
Notterdam was one of the most important people 
in this publishing firm and all that happens to 
him is irrevocably interwoven with the firm. But, 
strangely, you must not read it and then think 
you have gleaned a little knowledge about 
American publishing houses. Mr. Ford Madox 
Ford doesn’t mean you to do that. He says in 
his preface ‘‘ I must therefore in conscience in- 
sist upon the fact that this book is in no sense a 
picture of American, and still less of New York, 
manners .... The scene might just as well 
have been set in Berlin except that I do not know 
Berlin. ...’’ So we cannot even take the 
characters as typical of their place and time. 
The book is strong and dramatic, except that 
chronologically it is quite the most haphazard 
book I have read, and the problems that beset Joe 
Notterdam might beset any of us to-day ; but why 
let it all take place in New York if, as the author 
states, it wouldn’t and couldn’t have taken place 
there ? 


‘* Plummer’s Cut,’’ on the other hand, sets out 
to describe a boy’s mission at Rotherhithe, and 
it is quite certain that Mr. Maine really meant it 
to be Rotherhithe and not a drawing-room in 
Mayfair. It is a tragic story of the square peg 
in a round hole. The clergyman in charge of the 
mission was a sensitive, introspective man with 
doubts about his own religion. He had had many 
of his firmest beliefs dislodged by the war and 
his mind was too busy asking and settling ques- 
tions for himself for him to answer any for the 
adolescents round him. Just, for instance, as one 
of the boys wanted advice on love and its many 
difficulties, the clergyman realised that he had 
himself fallen very deeply in love with a girl who 
was practically engaged to one of the young men 
visiting the mission. One does not blame him 
for falling in love—it might happen to the best 


and most sensible of us—but the way in which 
he dealt with the situation (and for a clergyman 
to fall for an artist’s model of necessity presents 
difficulties) made me want to shake him. The 
story moves with sympathy and dignity to its 
tragic end—an end which was quite inevitable 
when a sensitive man, weighed down with doubts 
and disbeliefs, finds himself up against life in g 
slum. 


According to the title page, ‘‘ Mary’s Neck” 
was first published during the present year, but 
both its manner and its matter belong to a pre 
historic school of fiction. Mr. Tarkington has 
devoted 308 pages to a very small beer chronicle 
of the trivial doings of uninteresting people in a 
small New England seaside resort. Some authors 
can make background like this come to life; Mr. 
Tarkington cannot, and except for the person of 
the narrator it is difficult for the most indulgent 
reader to take the slightest interest in the puppets 
of this tepid narrative. It is still more difficult to 
understand why any English publisher should 
have thought ‘‘ Mary’s Neck ”’ fikely to interest 
the British public. The book will certainly do 
nothing to enhance Mr. Tarkington’s reputation 
on this side of the Atlantic, and any writer who 
can occupy himself nowadays with so artless a 
tale, in which snobbishness is the principal motif, 
would appear to be singularly blind to realities. 
Happily, the majority of contemporary American 
novelists have more red blood in their veins. 


“They Winter Abroad ”’ is a warning not to. 
They lived at the Hotel Santo Biago on the Sor- 
rentine peninsula and they were all unhappy. The 
old maids were unhappy because they were old 
maids, and all the rest (except the ones like 
cabbages) were unhappy because of their in- 
ability to distinguish between sex and love. The 
professor was probably the most successful and 
incidentally the happiest, but then, of course, he 
wasn’t in love. He knew for certain that Love in 
itself is an ambiguous term. ‘‘ Think of your 
own affairs, for instance. Were they all the same? 
Did you love all your young ladies in the same 
way ? I myself (the Professor is speaking, not I) 
have been in love with two people at once. ... 
I was in lust with one of them, and in something 
einen I might call emotional affection with the 
other.” 


They were all unhappy and they were all in love. 
The moral? I don’t know, but then neither did 
the Professor for all his talk. ‘‘ There must be 
morals to be drawn from all this,’’ he admitted. 
“T can’t think what they are.’’ 


Your true detective story is like a cross-word 
puzzle—some of the clues are made to help and 
some to mislead, and the reader estimates his own 
intelligence (and that of the reader) by the skill 
with which the solution is concealed. There are 
only a limited number of potential criminals in 
the story, as there are only a limited number of 
horses in a race; in the one case you pick the 
loser, in the other the winner. Both ‘‘ Dead Men 
at the Folly ” and ‘‘ The Gilt-Edged Mystery ” 


are well above the level of their kind. “a 
A.A. 
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EVIEWS London, knowing but two words of English, and 
R- eventually tracing her husband by constantly 


St. Thomas Becket in Art. By Tancred Borenius. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. (44 Plates.) 


ORMAN and Plantagenet England produced 
N few saints compared with Anglo-Saxon 
Britain: and of these few, still fewer are remem- 
bered. St. Anselm, St. Hugh of Lincoln, and 
St. Edmund Rich, perhaps, for their position and 
their part in politics: St. Gilbert of Semfringham, 
partly for his longevity and partly as founder of 
the Gilbertines, the only English monastic order : 
but above all, St. Thomas Becket. He sprang 
into fame, indeed, immediately after his martyr- 
dom, and the erudite monograph of Dr. Borenius 
shows how widely he was celebrated. From 
Ireland, it is true, we get nothing: this is perhaps 
not to be wondered at: but it is rather surprising 
that there is nothing from Portugal, in view of 
the close relations between England and Portugal 
in the later Middle Ages. 


But with these exceptions practically every 
country in Europe west of Russia is represented 
here, either by records or relics of the cult. Almost 
every medium, too, is shown in the excellent 
illustrations, from seals and finger rings, through 
ivories, enamels, illuminations, alabaster tablets 
and embroidered mitres to frescoes and monu- 
mental sculptures. Nor was the cult confined to 
Becket’s own period or the generation that fol- 
lowed his death: the representations of the 
martyrdom, for instance, which are reproduced 
by Dr. Borenius, show in the most interesting 
and amusing fashion the changes in the accoutre- 
ments of the murderers during nearly four 
centuries: at first the ruffians are clothed from 
head to foot in chain mail of their own period: 
then we see them in the bulging breast-plates and 
single plate armour of the 14th Century, and again 
in the elegant gothic panoplies of the 15th: a 
picture at Grazin Styria of the school of the great 
Tyrolese artist, Michael Pacter, gives us a couple 
of picturesque and formidable Janissaries ; and we 
reach, finally, a late 16th Century wall painting, 
formerly in the English College at Rome, and 
find a magnificent figure with superbly developed 
abdominal muscles, who is dressed in what the 
guileless artist fondly believed to be Roman 
armour and prepares to decapitate the kneeling 
saint with a Turkish scimitar. 


What was the reason for Becket’s posthumous 
fame? Dr. Borenius does not discuss the 
point—it would indeed be outside the scope of his 
book—but probably it was due in part to the fact 
that Becket was ‘‘ agin the Government ’’—an 
always popular réle—and partly to his romantic 
story, which is full of dramatic scenes and con- 
trasts, backwards from the martyrdom in his own 
cathedral to the legend of his mother’s arrival in 


repeating ‘‘ Gilbert ’’ and ‘‘ London ’’—a method 
of orientation more successfully practiced at the 
present day by English travellers on the Continent 
than by foreigners in England. 


Dr. Borenius points out that the first diffusion 
of the cult followed the three daughters of Henry 
II, all of whom married into different countries, 
one into Germany, another Spain, and the third 
into Sicily and southern France in succession ; 
and on reading this it is impossible to avoid the 
reflection that medieval mentality must have been 
very different from our own. 


It would be natural to suppose that the story of 
Becket would find no favour with the daughters 
of Henry II, and that they would, rather, take 
the view held by Henry VIII that the archbishop 
was ‘‘a rebell and traytour to his prince ’’ who 
had the audacity ‘‘ stubburnely to withstand the 
holsome lawes establyshed against the enormities 
of the clergie.’”” Evidently this was not their 
attitude : with commendable charity, they bore no 
grudge against Becket for having been murdered 
by their father—probably they felt that it was 
quite natural for him to uphold the privileges of 
his order even against the King, while they may 
have regarded Henry’s part as regrettable but not 
altogether discreditable,much as we should regard 
a missed chance in a Test Match: after all, before 
one can miss the chance one must have earned the 
right to play for one’s country, and before one 
can get four Knights to murder an Archbishop, 
one must be a King. 


Becket’s career provides another illustration of 
the change that has come into human nature 
between the twelfth century and the twentieth. 
When he landed in England, after six years exile 
on the Continent, a band of loyal hooligans cut 
off his mule’s tail at Strood, near Rochester. The 
incident is rarely represented in art, never in 
English art, but Dr. Borenius records a picture 
of it at Hamburg and a wood carving at Tessens, 
in Oldenburg. The outrage was intended as an 
insult to the Archbishop, and was resented by him 
as such, but it does not seem to have occurred, 
either to Becket or the mob, that it was rather 
hard luck on the mule. Obviously, the R.S.P.C.A. 
would not have had many members in the Middle 
Ages. However, the misdeed was duly punished : 
as every French or Spanish schoolboy knew, all 
Englishmen—or at all events, all men of Kent—were 
ever afterwards born with tails: one of the many 
remarkable facts of Natural History which were 
common knowledge in the Ages of Faith, and have 
been utterly forgotten in our sad days of Schism 
and Science. 


G. D. Hosson. 
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POLITICS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


The Growth of Political Thought in the West 
from the Greek to the end of the Middle Ages. 
By Charles Howard MclIlwain. Macmillan. 
l6s. 

The Making of Europe: An Introduction to the 
History of European Unity. By Christopher 
Dawson. Sheed & Ward. lds. 

The United Empire Loyalists : Founders of British 
Canada. By A. G. Bradley. Butterworth. 
15s. 

OLITICAL thought, one imagines, is always 

an afterthought; an explanation, often 

erroneous, of why this or that happened, with or 
without riders telling us what, in the opinion of the 
particular thinker, should happen in an ideal com- 
munity. It may be questioned then if the political 
thought of Europe, so industriously sought and so 
brilliantly analysed by Professor MclIlwain, ever 
had as much influence upon political conduct as 
philosophic politicians pretend. History at any 
rate does not support their pretensions. The 
political thought that hedged medizval Popes, 
Emperors and Kings, always proved a precarious 
defence whenever they were weaklings. Practical 
politics have usually in the last resort been rough 
and ready adaptations of means to ends. Never- 
theless it is useful and interesting to know what 
the academic thought of particular periods really 
was, and this Professor McIlwain expounds clearly 
and on the whole soundly; though, of course, 
dealing with so hotly debated a subject, he is not 
to be followed blindly, nor indeed does he ask it. 
As for the Greek city state—Athens, of course, 
being the example—which the Professor admires 
so much, with its leisure for massed debate based 
on slave labour, its seclusion of respectable women, 
and its suicidal relations with rival cities, it had its 
points, but that its political thought was truly 
ancestral to the politics of later Europe is very 
questionable. 

All who read Mr. Christopher Dawson’s first 
book ‘‘ The Age of the Gods ”’ will turn to the 
present volume with pleasurable anticipations that 
will not be disappointed. He essays to tell the 
story of the making of modern Europe from the 
Catholic point of view, which is the only point of 
view possible if the story of Europe from the 
establishment of the Papacy to the coming of the 
Holy Roman Empire is to be understood at all. 
At the same time the purely religious side of life 
in the Dark Ages and even in the Medizval period 
can be overstressed. Like Professor Mcllwain 
Mr. Dawson is all for Greece as the ancestress and 
for Rome as the foster-mother of Europe, and no 
doubt there is much to be said for his point of 
view, but the case for the later barbarians as the 
real fathers of modern Europe is stronger than Mr. 
Dawson admits. However, here is an account of 
the Dark Ages which deserves consideration, for 
it is well documented, its narrative flows, and it is 
most agreeably illustrated with reproductions of 
old carvings, illuminations and miniatures. 

With Mr. Bradley’s story of the foundation of 
British Canada we come to our own period, and 
to a curious and instructive episode in our own 
history. His description of Colonial America, the 


War of Independence, and of the effect which the 
dispersal of the American loyalists had upon the 
constitution of the lately won province of Canada, 
gives us an admirable illustration of what happens 
to “‘ political thought ’’ when private and power. 
ful interests clash with it. Having dealt faithfully 
with the disgruntled sectaries of New England, and 
with the disgruntled ‘‘ gentlemen ”’ of Virginia— 
whose pretensions to gentility in the European 
sense of the term he laughs out of Court—Mr, 
Bradley demonstrates how disingenuous was their 
attitude to the mother country, which theoretically 
—that is according to the accepted political thought 
of the time—behaved throughout with something 
more than mere regularity. The War of Independ- 
ence so far as America was concerned was con- 
ducted under false pretences, and it is cheerful for 
once to find a writer prepared to say so and to 
substantiate his statements. The war of 1812-14 was 
little less crooked in its origins, and, if anything, 
more malicious in its intentions, and that it failed 
to give the United States what they wanted, which 
was Canada, was largely due, as Mr. Bradley 
demonstrates, to the presence in Canada of the 
loyalists whom Washington and his friends had 
so ruthlessly driven out of their own country. The 
book is a valuable footnote to the history of the 
Empire, and its only fault is an_ occasional 
obscurity in the description of the fighting during 
the war of 1812. 


More About Verlaine 
Poet under Saturn: The Tragedy of Verlaine. 
Marcel Coulon. Translated with an intro- 
duction by Edgell Rickword. Toulmin, 
10s. 6d. 
IKE Edgar Allen Poe, whose fame seems 
scarcely so likely to endure, Rimbaud and 
Verlaine have been much (though posthumously) 
‘* in the news ”’ recently, and not least in England, 
for a short time the country of their adoption. 
Verlaine has been the subject of a monograph by 
Mr. Harold Nicolson. Mr. Peter Quennell has 
surveyed the achievements of Rimbaud in the 
course of a general thesis on Baudelaire and the 
symbolists, while the personalities of both have 
been fictionised in dialogue form by Mr. Edward 
Sackville West. And now M. Coulon, whose 
previous studies on this subject are well-known 
even outside his own country, has made available 
the results of his latest researches, which have 
been Englished by yet another biographer of Rim- 
baud, Mr. Rickword, himself a poet of no little 
promise. 

It is not difficult to perceive why, of the two 
poets, Rimbaud should have come in for greater 
esteem among contemporary younger writers In 
France. ‘* Pauvre Lélian’’ was the anagram 
derived from his own name which Verlaine first 
used in an essay on his own poetry that appeared 
in a pamphlet, ‘‘ Poétes Maudits,’’ containing 
appreciations of the work of Corbiére, Rimbaud 
and Mallarmé, then almost unknown. Indeed, all 
Verlaine’s assumptions of personal irresponsibility 
on the score of having been born under Saturn 
make clearer that he was essentially a passive poet. 

M. Coulon very ably acquits Verlaine (see page 
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64) of the charge of emotional artificiality, of 
plagiarising Baudelaire in particular, and goes on 
to show how incapable he was of philosophy, not 
in the negative sense, as understood by the man 
in the street to mean “‘ accepting the mood of 
resignation ’’—but dynamically, like Rimbaud to 
criticise his own state of mind and so, rarest of 
achievements, to change his own character. While 
M. Coulon never minimises the extent of Verlaine’s 
achievement in expressing his mood of the 
moment, he makes rather easy humour out of the 
way that poet contrived to rationalise all his 
Bohemian vicissitudes. But this is only seen to 
be ridiculous when we realise that Verlaine 
expressed vividly, and without hampering ‘self- 
consciousness, just those ‘‘ mental adaptations 
common to almost all of us.’’ Where critical 
self-consciousness obtrudes, the usual outcome is 
an utter defeat of self-revelation by retreat into a 
sententious cynicism familiar in these days. Only 
the Rimbauds in our midst, and never the Lytton 
Stracheys, are qualified to criticise Verlaine on 
this score. 

M. Coulon is at some pains to overturn the 
euphemistic biographical legends erected to 


~ Verlaine’s memory by Delahaye and Lepelletier, 


but dilates upon revelations of sexual ambiguities 
ia a ‘ knowing ’’ manner that assures us of less 
confidence in him as a psychologist than as a 
biographer. 

BERNARD CAUSTON. 


AMERICA REVEALED 
Stars and Stripes. By Shaw Desmond. Hutchinson. 
10s. 6d. 
Twenty Thousand Years in Sing-Sing. By 
Lewis E. Lawes. Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 
R. SHAW DESMOND, the vivid Irish 
chronicler of a windjammer’s cruise round 
the Horn, paints an astonishing picture of the 
U.S.A. of to-day: America corrupted by pro- 
hibition and its attendant curses, reeling from the 
collapse of its artificial prosperity, America 
“taking it on the chin, shaken to the heels,’’ and 
wholly unable as yet to react otherwise than by 
flickering attempts to do the same thing again. 

Mr. Desmond has lived thirteen years in 
America, and sees through the selfish sentimental 
bunk that vitiates its almost every corporate effort. 
He reveals as much as he decently can of the sexual 
promiscuity, the moral degradation of American 
youth; of the stranglehold obtained by vice and 
crime over the administration of the law; of the 
slobber, the callousness, and the cowardice that 
have turned American towns into cities of Dreadful 
Day; of American ‘‘ capitalised religion ’’ ; of the 
dreary mechanising of human life and thought and 
of the exclusive worship of the dollar that have 
made these things possible. 

Mr. Desmond tells good stories in plenty, and 
every Englishman should read his book for amuse- 
ment as well as instruction. I will present him with 
one story more. A New York woman this last 
spring consulted her lawyer as to getting a 
divorce from her husband. It would cost $2,000, 
said the lawyer. ‘‘ What! ”’ cried the lady, ‘‘ two 
thousand dollars, when I can have him shot for 


twenty!’’ Things have moved since Mr. Desmond 
began to write his book: he puts the lowest price 
for murder at $50. 

Mr. Desmond nonetheless professes optimism as 
to the future of the U.S. He thinks the Lind- 
bergh baby case may prove a turning point; and 
that ‘* the two things America has in common with 
England, her language and her love of peace,”’ 
may create a bridge to better things. The patent 
falsity of these reasons does not prove him wrong : 
what he omits rather than what he says supports 
his conclusion. 

‘* Twenty thousand years in Sing-Sing’’ is a 
good book to read as a corrective to Mr. Desmond’s 
excruciating flashlights. It is an important book 
of solid worth for the prison reformer, for the 
student of criminals, and for the enquirer into 
American psychology. Mr. Lawes’ title totalises 
the sentences of the 2,500 men doing time 
in Sing-Sing. His substance and style mark 
him as a sane, human, broadminded man 
of duty; a prison governor of note.  In- 
cidentally he is against capital punishment 
and gives weighty reasons for his view. 
Of its kind Mr. Lawes’ is one of the most 
interesting ever published, and its variety and 
touches of amusement make it besides remarkably 
pleasant reading. But apart from its historical 
and psychological value, ‘‘ Twenty Thousand 
Years in Sing-Sing "’ throws into relief a true side 
of American character that cannot be neglected. 
We all know individual Americans of high worth. 
When we read Mr. Desmond's appalling facts 
they seem to be swamped. Mr. Lawes, if read 
aright, shows they yet potently exist in all sections 
of American life. It is on the unexpressed, often 
unconscious struggle between their forces and 
those of American greed, corruption, and silliness 
that the hopes for the future of American 
civilisation depend. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE GENTILES 
St. Paul. By Wilfred Knox. Peter Davies. 5s. 


ITH the decline of interest in theology, the 
Epistles of St. Paul are less read than 

was the case formerly. But if interest in theo- 
logy has declined, interest in religion has to 
some extent taken its place, and outstanding per- 
sonalities fascinate us more than ever, since every 
man is now his own psychologist—good or bad. 
The reason why no man is a hero to his valet is 
that it takes a hero to understand a hero, and it 
certainly would take a saint and a genius to get 
to the bottom of Paul. But that is no reason why 
the theologians and ecclesiastics, who are cer- 
tainly neither saints nor geniuses, should have a 
monopoly of him. We can heartily recommend 
Mr. Knox’s book, because it is entirely objective, 
and is written from the historical, and not from 
the ecclesiastical point of view. Nor is it a dry 


academic study, but is definitely touched with life, 
although the author does not draw upon his 
imagination, but sticks to his documents through- 
out. Both the historical background and the 
psychological analysis are well done, as well as 
the reconstruction of the circumstances under 
which the various Epistles are composed. — 
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ANGLERS AT LARGE 


Trout Flies, by A. Courtney Williams. A. & C. 
Black. 21s. net. 

Chalk Streams and Water Meadows, by E. A. 
Barton. John Murray, 7s. 6d. net. 


He are two agreeable books on Angling, 
and the link between them is that curious 
fact that, in the modern world of books, it seems 
impossible for any author to write badly of fishing. 


Mr. Courtney Williams is the begetter of one 
of the volumes that really matter to the serious 
fisherman, and his ‘‘ Trout Flies ’’ deserves its 
place on the shelves of every library which has a 
place for field sports. Not that one—the indivi- 
dual one—is likely to agree with Mr. Williams 
at every point. On the contrary. And that is 
one of the many merits of his book. 

He is an experimentalist and unorthodox. He 
has used his practical experience in order to test 
by trial and error, or by concentrating his excellent 
intelligence on what seemed curious in a day’s 
sport, theories which are often new, always plaus- 
ible, and generally sound. 


Sometimes, of course, he mistakes the old for the 
new. Thus the use of the dry fly in lake fishing, 
as indeed in all fishing for trout, is by now of a 
respectable antiquity, and it was a long time ago 
that men learned the trick of using scissors to 
reduce the dressing of a wet fly—even if, in far 
off days, they did not realise that in so doing they 
were making nymphs. 

That, however, is by the way. What is im- 
portant is that Mr. Courtney Williams has written 
an admirable book, in a most agreeable style of 
English, full of knowledge, painstaking research, 
hints, ideas and excellent practice. 


As for ‘‘ Chalk Streams and Water Meadows,”’ 
that is less ambitious, less practical, more dis- 
cursive, but not less agreeable. It is not to be 
imagined that Mr. E. A. Barton has no new ideas 
and no practical suggestions. He is far too keen 
and thoughtful a fisherman to be without them. 
But his book is really a collection of enticing 
essays round and about the sport which he holds 
dear. It is, as Mr. Skues says in his preface, 
part of the literature of charm and it is written, 
far from ignobly, in praise of the Test and such 
other chalk streams as are part of the South- 
country fisherman’s life. His verse, though very 
variable in quality, lends some glamour to his 
pages, and the illustrations are vivid. 


* MURDER AS A FINE ART 


The Theatre Crime. By Fred Andreas. Geoffrey 
Bles. 7s. 6d. net. 


ERR Fred Andreas is a German author 
whose translator, Miss Winifred Ray, 
deserves more credit than is suggested by the 
scant notice of her name on the back of the title 
page. His murder trial story, ‘‘ In Court,”’ 
pleased critics and public alike, and I could wish 
to find ‘‘ The Theatre Crime ”’ as thrilling. But 
the mysterious events, leading almost to murder, 
in the German municipal theatre which is the 


scene of the action, move less than they should, 
In the first place, it becomes obvious to the 
experienced reader of detective stories, before he 
has read one-sixth, what is the origin and who 
the author of the mystery; in the second, many of 
the characters in the book behave with an un. 
reasonable degree of silliness; in the third, the tale 
is unfolded with a certain heaviness of hand to 
which modern English, French, and some Dutch 
detective stories render us restive. Yet this is not 
to say that the book lacks interest. It contains a 
really remarkable picture of life in a large German 
theatre and of the varied psychology of its occu- 
pants and hangers-on, touched in with talent. 


Atlantic Murder. By Frank H. Shaw. Elkin, 
Mathews and Massot. 7s. 6d. net. 


GOOD detective story is good. Yet better 
is a good detective story without a detective. 
This is what Mr. Frank H. Shaw gives us in 
‘* Atlantic Murder,’”’ and capital reading it is. It 
is great fun to watch your great detective at work, 
but how would murder—a series of unexpected, 
mysterious murders—affect ourselves without one 
at hand? ‘‘ Ourselves,’’ in the present case, are 
the ship’s officers and doctors of S.S. Ligerian, 
latest greyhound of the Atlantic. Captain Frazer 
tells the yarn, and his pen, rich with Mr. Frank 
Shaw’s knowledge of the sea, has a racy style that 
makes the reader yearn for that essentially tame 
outing—a transatlantic voyage—and kept at least 
this Saturday Reviewer panting with excitement 
long after he should have been asleep. 


There is an idea about that a 
Big Bank is interested only in 
Big Business. Is that really the 
case? Surely, the wide variety 
of localities in which you can 
see branches of the Westminster 
Bank should alone be enough 
to dispel the notion. To all, a 
banking account supplies a 
background—a feeling of stab- 
ility; and those who may have 
misgivings about opening one 
with ‘so little’ are invited to 
find that their hesitation may 
have been groundless 
A leaflet outlining the many services offered 
by the Bank to its customers may be had 
on asking at any local branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
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A POET OF INNOCENCE 


John Clare : A Life. By J. W. and Anne Tibble. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 21s. 


HO is John Clare? The question has still 
W to be asked, though Clare has oye dead 
ore than fifty years, though pious literary 
explorers have much of his unpublished 
work to accessibility. Mr. and Mrs. Tibble do 
their best to answer. One reads from their long 
and miraculous book that Clare was the once 
famous ‘‘ peasant poet of Northamptonshire,”’ one 
of the few who have climbed that nearly rungless 
and still gapped ladder from earthy illiteracy to 
the point where their abilities find the spiritual and 
educational fruit they require. One reads of his 
first triumphs, followed too soon by the irritations 
of delay, neglect and slow injustice. One reads of 
kindness mixed with intolerable patronage, of ter- 
restrial damage to a spirit of the most exquisite, 
unearthly purity, of the long yet not dark or alto- 
gether tragic asylum close of John Clare’s life. 

John Clare was unfortunate in his time. So 
were Beddoes, Darley, and Hartley Coleridge. The 
wave of the romantic movement had broken, and 
they came in on one of the feeble after-eddies. 
They were true poets, but the wave of post- 
romanticism, of flashy, impure decadence romped 
in and swallowed up their chances, Clare’s in 
particular, of a true posthumous appreciation. 
Beginning well in the publication sense, treated as 
a prodigy, another Bloomfield (though totally 
Bloomfield’s superior as a poet), Clare found few 
contemporaries who understood the worth of his 
poetry. He made friends (with Charles Lamb 
among others), he was given money and help, too 
often regulated by the knowledge that he was a 
peasant and fit therefore to receive charitv, but he 
had not the stamina which could do without real 
and lasting svmpathy and understanding. Yet, 
what of it? He has still to be recognised (and 
recognition means read, read by more than an 
isolated critic or two) as one of the most unliterary, 
most pure and most innocent of English poets ; but 
his life can only seem a tragedv when one forgets 
his poems, forgets the astonishing love of things 
which distinguishes them, the peak periods of 
exultation in which they must have been con- 
ceived. He was lucid even in madness, and the 
sum of joy in his long life must have been very 
great. 

As a “ nature poet ’’ (and he came to include 
himself in nature), one can think of few persons 
to compare with him since his death except D. H. 
Lawrence, who with manv root differences 
resembled Clare in his joyful awareness of all 
things living and inanimate. Clare might not 
have understood why the girl in ‘Sons and 
Lovers” holds a warm bird’s egg in her hand 
exactly as Lawrence understood it, but both men 
(their origins are not dissimilar) found a loveli- 
ness in the world and in being in the world. 
Clare, simpler and less superbly creative, as a 
poet was possibly superior, for he was a complete 
poet; but there can be no doubt that he shared 
with Lawrence that exquisite innocence which has 
made Lawrence’s latest biographer declare him to 


be the one man she had met in whom there was 
no human dreariness. 

The exquisite, undreary nature of John Clare 
is caught in William Hilton’s picture of him in 
1820, now in the National Portrait Gallery, which 
Mr. and Mrs. Tibble have reproduced as frontis- 
piece for a book faithful, materially exhaustive, 
and indubitably important. I said it was a 
miraculous book. They let Clare speak for him- 
self where they can, but miraculous it remains, for 
Mr. and Mrs. Tibble have performed the miracle 
of making the first full life of John Clare stodgy, 
awkward and hard to read. They write flatly; 
their criticism, where they do criticise, is timid ; 
there is a literary flavour, and therefore a flavour 
of falsity in their approach, extending even to 
quoted chapter headings. 

So much must be said. Thanks for their very 
valuable labour and enthusiasm are due to Mr. 
and Mrs. Tibble, but the answer to the question, 
“Who is John Clare? ’’ cannot be found else- 
where than in John Clare’s poems. 

Geoffrey Grigson. 


Books of the Week 
LITERARY EDITOR’S REVIEW 


The Works of Pindar, by L. R. Farnell (late 
Rector, Exeter College), 2 vols. Macmillan. 
30s. Will be reviewed next week. 

Economic Tracts for the times, by G. H. D. Cole. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. Socialist philosophy 
up-to-date. 


The Russian Face of Germany, by C. F. Melville. 
Wishart. 6s. 


Versailles, by B. G. de Montgomery. Methuen. 
5s. Worth reading over in the light of 
Lausanne. 


Filibusters in Barbary, by Wyndham Lewis.- 
Grayson. 12s.6d. North Africa in verbal 
fire-works. 


A Ceylon Commentary, by P. R. Smythe. Nor- 
gate. 6s. Incisive, shrewd, topical. 


The Savage Pilgrimage, by C. Carswell. Chatto. 
7s. 6d. D. H. Lawrence explained. 


Yugo-slav popular ballads, by D. Subotic. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 10s. 6d. As befits, 
scholarly. 


Sound catering for hard times, by V. H. Mottram. 
Nisbet. 4s. 6d. The Lyons menu, rather 
than Romano’s. 


NOVELS RECEIVED 


Faraway, by J. B. Priestley. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


Senor Bun in the Jungle, by Algo Saud. Gollancz. 
10s. 6d. 


Appius and Virginia, by G. E. Trevelyan. Secker. 
Ts. 6d. 


Café Bar, by S. Scott Moncrieff. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 
Love in Ebony, by V. Karlee. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


Wanderers in the Mist, by H. Liepmann. Heine- 
mann, 7s, 6d. 
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Autolycus 


SIR,—The Saturday Review wonders where the 
London equivalent of the Paris ‘‘ mégotier ’’ dis- 
poses of his wares. If he really wants to know, 
I can tell him. The tobacco obtained from fag- 
ends is called ‘‘ Hard-up,’’ and although some 
finds its way into common lodging houses, the 
largest consumers of it are the inmates of Institu- 
tions, formerly the ‘*‘ Work’us,’’ where only men 
over 60 years of age receive 1 oz. of tobacco a 
week, a few under that age, doing arduous work, 
4 oz. Now penny packets of ‘‘ Hard-up’”’ con- 
taining roughly } oz. have a ready sale. The cigar 
ends are smoked in pipes; some of the old men 
will even barter their issue of tobacco for them. 

The collection of the cigarette and cigar ends 
is one of the means by which a ‘*‘ moocher ”’ gets 
a living, he receiving roughly about Is. per pound 
of ends. 


A. HAYWARD. 
Holborn, W.C.1. 


Access to Mountains. 


SIR,—In this land where ‘‘ Freedom broadens 
down ”’ (oh so slowly!) but ‘‘ narrows up’”’ so 
alarmingly quickly and securely, one cannot hope 
to see yet on the statute book an Act for free access 
to front gardens. Why should the possessor of one 
square rod of carefully tended grass and flowers 
keep his gate shut and refuse to let his neighbours 
trample down and rifle the treasures he has so 
laboriously tended. There is a strange resemblance 
between the first satire of Horace (‘‘ Qui fit 
Maecenas ’’) and the tenth commandment. Either 
Ahab, the big landowner, covets the tiny posses- 
sion of Naboth, or Lazarus of the Proletariat 
agitates for a statute giving him and his hordes 
unlimited licence on the uplands belonging to 
Dives. 

The recent mass trespass on Kinderscout was a 
disgraceful act of Communism; there are at least 
two footpaths over the mountain, connecting Edale, 
The Snake and Hayfield. The demonstration was 
made, of malice aforethought, just at a critical 
time in the nesting season, and the promoters will 
rejoice to know they cannot fail to have done 
damage, which, if often repeated, their descendants 
will bitterly regret. The red grouse (lagopus 
scoticus) is as exclusive to these islands as the 
platypus is only Australian, but if his haunts are 
to be senselessly overrun he will surely go the way 
of the Dodo and posterity will repent at leisure. 


W. J. K. Pearson. 
8, Cavendish Place, W. 


C= 
Lombard Street, Thursday, 


Members of the Stock Exchange as well as the 
general public are at the moment watching inter. 
national political developments more closely than 
stocks and shares. In other words, business js 
at a minimum and is likely to remain so until jt 
can be more definitely seen what the ultimate 
upshot will be of the conferences now being held 
at Lausanne and elsewhere. The complexity of 
the problems involved needs no emphasising, and 
the City, while prepared for the worst, is at least 
grateful that statesmen, the world over, are at 
last getting to grips with the great issues at stake, 


A Misconception 

With the rise to 90 that occurred this week in 
the price of Conversion 3} per cent. Stock a mis. 
conception seems to have arisen regarding the 
sinking fund attached to this loan. Under the 
terms of the issue a sum of not less than 1 per 
cent. of the amount outstanding at the close of 
any half-year during which the average daily 
price has been below 90, is to be set aside as a 
sinking fund, to be applied during the next half. 
year by purchase in the. market for cancellation, 
At the end of the half-year to 31st March last the 
price.was only about 84, and it has since ranged 
at well under 90. It is obvious, therefore, that a 
further substantial rise must occur before an 
average daily price of 90 is attained and the sink- 
ing fund purchases automatically cease. 


Depressed Argentine Rails 

The shock administered by the Buenos Ayres 
and Pacific moratorium has adversely affected the 
whole market for Argentine Railway securities. 
It should, however, be realised that the Pacific 
Company is more or less in a category of its own, 
prior charges having always been of a top-heavy 
character. The other leading railways are differ- 
ently placed, and despite their reduced earning 
power the Buenos Ayres Gt. Southern and the 
Buenos Ayres Western Companies are finding no 
difficulty in meeting their fixed interest charges 
in full. This fact was recently announced by the 
directors of both companies, and with this position 
clearly defined the fall in prices would seem to 
have been overdone. For instance, the 4 per cent. 
First Debentures of either company can be bought 
at around 50, and a yield of 8 per cent. is thus 
indicated. So good a return even in times like 
these affords adequate compensation for the risks 
involved. 


Imperial Bank of Persia . 
Net profits of £88,194 are disclosed in the report 
just issued of the Imperial Bank of Persia for the 


(Continued on page 646). 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Total Funds exceed £40,697,000. Total Income exceeds £9,901,000 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BEECHAMS PILLS 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS 


The third ordinary general meeting of Beechams Pills, Ltd., 
was held on June 16th at Hotel Metropole, Northumberland 
avenue, London, W.C. 

Mr. Pou E. Hit (chairman of the company) said: 
At our last meeting I stated that increased profits for the year 
now under review were assured, and am glad that my 
anticipations have been fully realised. The company’s acqui- 
sition of Yeast Vite, Ltd., was fully dealt with at the last 
meeting, and has proved a satisfactory investment. Our other 
subsidiaries have all had a successful year, particularly the 
Veno Drug Co. (1925), Ltd., from which we have received 
a dividend—the first since the incorporation of the company— 
and in future I have little dovbt that we shall regularly receive 
reasonable dividends from this source. The company’s pills 
and powder business continues to be satisfactory. Difficulties 
still exist, however, in relation to our export business, but I am 
afraid this is common to all concerns dealing with other 
countries. 

The business of the company and its subsidiaries since the 
commencement of the current financial year ‘continues to pro- 
gtess, and although these are not days for optimism, unless 
anything extraordinary takes place, I believe the profits for the 
coming year will be maintained and, I hope, increased. 

I shall be submitting to the meeting a resolution—notice of 
which has been given—with regard to the payment of directors’ 
fees. The affairs of the world have so changed since the in- 
corporation of the company, and trading conditions are so 
difficult, that I feel sure the shareholders will not wish the 
directors to conduct a business of this size without remuneration. 
The directors’ fees of £3,000 a year are, in my opinion, 
extremely moderate. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and the other resolu- 
tions submitted having been approved, the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 


INDEED A STRANGE LAND! 


They stand bewildered. But soon you will 
see little but their heels. And merry shouts 
and laughter will re-echo joyously (if discord- 
antly) to Nature’s own accompaniment. 

Just such a picture The Church Army could 
create for YOU — slum-dwellers revelling in 
the health-giving atmosphere of countryside 
or sea. 


$5 gives a poor slum mother and 3 children 
a glorious fortnight by the sea. 


£1 | give one week’s restful holiday 
ef. to poor mother with baby. 
Will you send now to Preb. CARLILE, 


C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 55, Bryanston 
Street, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES 


Next Week's Auction Sales 


The important Auction Sales of the following week will be set out regularly in the Saturday Review. 


TYPE OF SALE 


AUCTIONEER DAY OF THE WEEK OWNER 
Autograph letters S. Monday Dowager Viscountess Downe, Dr. Hans 
Richter, etc. 
Books S. Tuesday R. Fleming Crooks, Esq. 
Thursday Late H. F. Mitchell, Esq. 
Chinese and 
 regag Colour Ss. Tuesday Major G. R. V. Hume Gore, etc. 
rints 
Furniture, China C. Tuesda = 4 
Tapestries, etc. R. Wednesday Trustees of the Earl of Clonmell, etc. 
te C. & H. Wednesday & Thursday * A Nobleman” 
C. Thursday “ A Nobleman’ 
> Late Norman Shaw, Eszq,., etc. 
Japanese Ivories C. Tuniey Group Captain B. E. Sutton 
Objects of 
ertu, 
7, S. Wednesday G. Pretyman, Esq., Sir E. Brooksbank, Bt., etc. 
iaev 
Works of Art,etc. 
fe! a S. Thursday Late Earl of Moray, Dr. L. G. Seligmann, etc, 
Pictures and 
Drawings (Old) S. Wednesday Captain R. Wyndham, Captain E. Ferrers, etc. 
Pictures and 
C. Friday H. F. Anderton, Esq.. LateW. R. Everett,Esq. 
Prints P. Frida Laurie and Whittle Collection 
Stamps P. Tuesday & Wednesday —_ 
Auctioneers :— 


C=Christies, 8, King Street, St. James's, S.W. OC & H=Cardinal & Harford, 39-40, Albemarle Street, W. K=Knight, 


Frank & Rutley, 20, Hanover Square, W 


P = Putticks, 47, Leicester Square, 


W.C. R=Robinson, Fisher & Harding, 


2%, King Street, S.W. S=Sothebys, 34-5. New Bond Street, W. 
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year ended 20th March last, which, with the 
balance of £42,893 brought forward, makes a total 
of £131,087 available for distribution. A final 
dividend is recommended of 7s. per share and a 
bonus of 2s. per share, making with the interim 
dividend a total of 13s. per share, free of income 
tax. It is proposed to add £20,000 to reserve, which 
is thereby increased to £690,000, and to carry for- 
ward £46,087 to the current year. Deposits at 
20th March amounted to £2,555,647. 


Fortunate Shareholders 

To get a 30 per cent. dividend for the fourth 
consecutive year seems, in these days, to be almost 
too good to be true; but when to this is added a 
free capital bonus of one new Ordinary share on 
every ten shares held, one is reduced to envy. 
This is the good fortune of the Ordinary share- 
holders of the International Tea Company’s 
Stores, whose well-conducted business shows a 
further increase in profits of nearly £71,000 to 
£767,647. The share bonus, requiring £124,944, 
is to be distributed out of reserve, but as that 
fund receives £100,000 from the year’s profits, 
the strength of the balance sheet is little changed. 
The reserve for equalisation of dividends is also 
to get £100,000, raising the total to £200,000. 
The Ordinary shares of the Company, of which 
there are 4,997,750 at present issued, are of the 
denomination of 5s., and the present price is about 
27s. 


A Hopeful Chairman 

In his address to the shareholders at the annual 
meeting of Beechams Pills, Ltd., Mr. Philip E. 
Hill, the chairman, referred to the continued pro- 
gress of the company despite the difficult times 
through which we are passing. It is, moreover, 
particularly satisfactory to learn that since the 
commencement of the current financial year the 
business had continued to make headway. 
‘* Although these are not days for optimism,’’ 
said Mr. Hill, ‘‘ unless anything extraordinary 
takes place, I believe the profits of the coming 
year will be maintained and, I hope, increased.”’ 


Wm. Cory and Sons 

Caution, rather than necessity, appears to be 
the keynote of the policy adopted by the directors 
of William Cory and Sons, coal factors and dis- 
tributors, in lowering their Ordinary dividend 
from 174 to 15 per cent. for the past year. The 
report disclosed a diminution in profits of only 
£72,000, which on a total of over £600,000 is not 
a big percentage. It enables the allocation, as 
last time, of £50,000 to reserve, which now figures 
in the balance sheet at £1,350,000; while the un- 
divided surplus at profit and loss account is raised 
by £20,700 to £742,425. Obviously the future of 
the company depends on world trade conditions, 
and until these improve the position of William 
Cory and Sons must remain uncertain. The price 
of the £1 Ordinary shares, now standing around 
50s., undoubtedly discounts this factor to a large 
extent, and with any sign of trade improvement 
one may expect a rise to occur. At the end of 
May the quotation stood at 53s. 6d., and at one 
time last year it was as high as 63s. 14d. Mean- 
while the price has been down to 44s. 6d. 
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Literary 


__ Shipping 


A PROFITABLE PASTIME! 


PARE-TIME WRITING for the papers can be both pleasant 
S and profitable. Send to-day for FREE LESSON and 
BOOKLET, with details of our unique Success Guarantee, to 
Dept. $/7, London Editorial College, 12-13, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


0 A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one L.C.A. 
£25 pupil earns; others £9 per week; £31 per month. 
Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post?—Specimen 
Lesson and Booklet free from I.ondon College of Authorshi 
(Dept. R.A.1), 37, Albemarle Street, W.1. The School wit 
a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 


P & O. & BRITISH INDIA 

MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 

(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 

Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc.. MEDITERRANEAN, 
EGYPT, SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA. 
CEYLON STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS 
EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, etc., etc. 
P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also 
Tickets of P. & O., Orient and New land 
Shipping Companies a 
& O. House, 


Addresses for all Passenger Business, P. 

14, Cockspur Street, London, 8.W.1, or Cit fice 

P. & O. 130, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3; FREIG 

P. I.) APPLY, 122; LEADENHALL STREET, 

ONDON, E.C.3;B.I. Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 
122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


& 


ONG-POEMS WANTED. Songs and musical compositions 

also considered for publication. Known or unknown writers 
invited send MSS. Peter Derek, Ltd., Dept. S.R., 108, Charing 
X Road, London, W.C.2. 


HE COMING RACE. New Edition of “‘ Ars Vivendi,” 

with preface giving practice of Upward Breathing. 

Striking results for health, throat and voice. 3s. 6d.— 
MR, ARTHUR LOVELL, Wigmore Hall, W.1. 


I AM preparing a study on Benjamin Franklin Bache (1769- 
1798) and am anxious to locate manuscript material relating 
to him. I should greatly appreciate hearing from anyone who 
knows of the whereabouts of such papers and should like, if 
possible, to make arrangements for securing photostatic copies 
of unpublished documents, or possibly purchase such as may 
be for sale. Bernard Fay, address care of Little, Brown & 
Co., Publishers, 34, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or 16, Rue 
St. Guillaume, Paris, France. 


To Let 


174, CORK STREET, OLD BOND STREET 


FIRST FLOOR OFFICES 
GELF-CONTAINED, beautifully decorated; 4 rooms, ledger 


room, toilet and lavatory; entirely independent entrance 
from street. 


Rent £800 per annum exclusive. 
Professional Gentleman 


View: Landlord, 3-5, Burlington Gardens, W. 


Suitable small Trust or 


OLIDAYS AFILOAT.—Houseboat, converted steamer, in 
mouth of River Yealm, South Devon, to Let.—H. D. 
Smith, Ivy Cottage, Ivybridge, Devon. 


QOMERSET .—Between. Bath and Wells, with wonderful view 

over the Mendips. Secluded detached Cottage to be Let; 
3 recep., 3 bed., kitchen, bath room and outhouses; } acre garden ; 
company’s water, main drainage, Ideal boiler. Rent ot p-a. incl. 
Box 33, The Saturday Review, 9, King Street, W.C.2. 


Educational 
OME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL, CONSULAR, F. O. 
Preparation by Staff of over 30 Tutors. 
DAVIES’S, 5, Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3352. 


SHORT COURSE NOW IN PROGRESS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


SUBSCRIPTION - - 
FOREIGN - - 


15/- a yar. 
17/6 a year. 


Communications and cheques to be sent to the 

Circulation Manager, The Chawton Publishing 

Company, Ltd., 9, King Street, Covent Garden, 
w.C.2. 


HELLENIC TRAVELLERS 
courtvann, CLUB 


Lloyds. 
CETTINJE CORFU, ATHENS, CON- 
STANTINOPLE, RHODES, CRETE, DELPHI, RAGUSA. 


Aug. 24th. £31 10 O Sept. 11th. 


Price includes Cruise, Shore Excursions, Guides, First Class Hotels, 
tth in 3-berth Cabin, Luxurious suites at various rates. Return 
fare London-Venice extra. 
LECTURES by Sir J. RENNELL RODD, Dr. COSTLEY 
WHITE, Canon WIGRAM and other eminent authorities. 
_ . SPRING CRUISES, 1933. Early booking advisable. 
Similar itineraries, March 25—April 12, April 15—May 2. 
PALESTINE AND EGYPT, May 4—31. 


Apply Secy., for Plan of Ship, Particulars and Constitution and 
Proceedings of Club. 


Entertainments 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 4517) 
Thursday Next at 8 
Subsequently 8.30 First Matinee July 2nd, at 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON presents :— 
EVENSONG 
By EDWARD KNOBLOCK & BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
EDITH EVANS 
Violet Vanbrugh Wilfrid Lawson 


ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (opposite Warings) Ger. 2981. 
LAST WEEK 
EXCLUSIVE RUN LEONTINE SAGAN’S 
‘‘MADCHEN IN UNIFORM” 


A Psychological Study of Adolescence 
and the Submarine Drama, ‘‘ Men Like These.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
The most luxurious cinema in London 
Cambridge Circus. Tem. Bar 6056. 
4th WEEK 
EXCLUSIVE PRESENTATION, 
Fritz Lang’s Great Film Sensation. 
M 


A Nero Production. 


Prices, 1/6 - 8/6. Continuous Performance, 2-11. 


Hotels, &c. 


LONELY PEOPLE 


who need care and are anxious to be free from household 
worries, are assured rest, comfort, consideration and 
cheerful companionship in gentleman’s home. Excellent 
nursing attention available. Beautiful garden and country ; 
near sea. Fees from Five Guineas weekly inclusive. 
Write Ross, Hadleigh, Cherry Walk, High Salvington, 


nr. Worthing. 


Miscellaneous 


BANISH THE TORTURE OF NERVES! 32 pages of vital 
health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. postage. D. N. 
Joyomoro, 8, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4, 


SUMMER CRUISE, 1932 
~- First Class Cruising Steamer (17,500 Tons) formerly R.M.S. 
| 
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The “Saturday Review” Suggests This Week: 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of 
the Theatre, Film, and Wireless programmes, of the week.—Ep.] 


Next Week's Broadcasting 


June 27th, 9.40 p.m. (National), and June 29th, 
8 p.m. (Regional). It is always dangerous 
to suggest that anyone should listen to a 
broadcast play, since, as in the case of 
‘“‘ Waterloo’ last week, they are so often 
badly written and unintelligently produced. 
‘“‘ Dr. Faustus ”’ is at least free from the first 
stigma, and, for the rest, there is always hope. 


June 27th, 9.20 p.m. (National) ‘*‘ The Rungs of 
the Ladder.”’—No. VIII. Mr. C. B. Cochran 
will tell us how to do it. 

June 30th, 9.35 p.m. (National). A speech by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., at the 
Annual Dinner in celebration of the Birthday 
of the Dominion of Canada will be relayed 
from the Savoy Hotel. 

June 30th, 9.15 p.m. (Regional) Some time 
between 9.15 and 10.15 Ronald Gourley will 
‘** go all Spanish.’’ Ronald Gourley is one 


of the best microphone artists we have, as 
well as the most experienced. 

July 2nd, 8 p.m. (National) ‘‘ Music Hall.’’ This 
title conceals what is really a comparatively 
new experiment, consisting in the production 
of Variety Programmes on somewhat broader 
lines than heretofore, with a more definite 
attempt to create the atmosphere of the 
Theatre. It is an experiment which is being 
conducted with intelligence, and one which 
deserves to succeed. 

During the afternoons Capt. H. B. T. Wakelam 
and Col. R. H. Brand will give commentaries 
on the All-England Tennis Championships at 
Wimbledon. They are both experienced 
commentators, and never fail to get every 
ounce of excitement out of even the most 
dreary match. 

On the whole, a dull week. 


Theatres and Films 


Theatres 


The Price of Wisdom. By Lionel Brown. 
Twice daily, 2.30 and 8.45. A new comedy 
with Irene Vanbrugh. Ambassadors’. 

The Miracle. 8.30. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
Pseudo-religious pageantry—frequently mag- 
nificent as a stage-spectacle. Lyceum. 

Musical Chairs. By Ronald Mackenzie. 8.40. 
Tues. and Sat. 2.30. Intelligent comedy in 
the manner of ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard.”’ 

Criterion. 

Doctor Pygmalion. By Harrison Owen. 8.30. 
Wed. and Thurs., 2.30. Gladys Cooper. 
Ronald Squire, Edmund Breon, and other 
first-class fashionable actors in a very nearly 
first-class fashionable comedy. Playhouse. 

The Cat and the Fiddle. By Jerome Kern and 
Otto Harbach, 8.30. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
That very rare thing, an intelligent musical 
comedy, excellently played. Palace. 

Twelfth Night. 8.30. Tues., Thurs. and Sat., 

_ 2.80. A new presentation of Shakespeare’s 
most delightful comedy. New. 

Dangerous Corner. By J. B. Priestley. 8.30. 
Wed. and Sat., 2.30. An ingenious and 
interesting play, in which the true circum- 
stances of a presumptive suicide are gradually 
discovered. Lyric. 

Four Weeks’ Season of Ballet by the Carmargo 
Society. 8.45. Ending July 2nd. The 
artists include: Dolin, Lopokova, Spessiva, 
Markova, de Valois. Savoy. 

The Secret Woman. By Eden Phillpotts. 8.30. 
Wed. and Sat., 2.30. (Reviewed this week.) 
Duchess. 

Ourselves Alone. 8.30. Wed. and Fri., 2.30. 
An exciting and well-acted drama of the Irish 
troubles.’”’. Globe. 


Films 
The Greeks Had A Word For Them. Criticised © 
in this issue. Plaza. : 


The Man I Killed. A brilliant piece of direction 
by Mr. Lubitsch. Carlton. 


M. Mr. Lang’s latest. Founded on the Diissel- 
dorf murders. Suffers from being ‘‘dubbed” 
into English. Cambridge. 


Madchen in Uniform. This finely acted and 
directed German picture continues. Academy. 


Ronny. German musical comedy in German, 
Some very tuneful music. Rialto. 


The Rich Are Always With Us. Ruth Chatterton 
in an amusing picture with a weak ending. 
New Gallery. 


War is Hell and Kriss. This is an interesting 
double bill. Cameo. : 


Enemies of the Public. James Cagney in a gang- 
ster picture, but the censor has played havoc 
with it. Regal. 


Jack’s The Boy. Jack Hulbert and Cicely Court- 
neidge. Will be criticised next week. Tivoli. 


General Releases 


Gentleman For A Day. Douglas Fairbanks, 
Junior, in a well-directed, fast-moving picture. 


Ladies of the Jury. An amusing piece of satire. 
Edna May Oliver. 


Law and Order. Walter Huston in a Western. 
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